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CHAPTER I. “ THE CAPTAIN’S” NIECES. 


On the platform of the Waterloo station, 
where the trains were screaming in and scream- 
ing out, and where the company would presently 
stream on in sudden gushes, an elderly gentleman, 
that leaned on a stick and limped a little as he 
walked, was waiting for a particular train to 
come in. He was thin and stooped, had a very 
high Roman nose and well curled brown 
whiskers, which gave him an almost warlike ex- 
pression; but his blue eyes, with which he 
looked to the right and to the left, were the 
softest and the gentlest in the world. They fell 
on the al fresco bookseller who was doing so large 
an open-air business in gamboge-covered books, 
and straps, and railway rugs, and opera-glasses, 
and the spare moments of whose life seemed to 
be employed in cutting leaves. The soft eye fell 
on this overworked official, and he limped up to 
him to ask for information. 

“Just out, sir. Quite new,” the bookseller 
said, just touching with his papers an orange- 
coloured book, as clean and fresh as a newly 
baked loaf. It was, indeed, not an hour from 
its own oven. 

The lame gentleman shook his head and smiled. 
“Tf you printed a little larger,” he said, taking 
it up; “or, I suppose if I were twenty years 
younger——-” 

“Well, sir, there’s better paper and print now 
than there used to be,” the other went on, cut- 
ting desperately. ‘ We-sell ’em by the bushel.” 

* And now let us see,” said the gentleman, 
taking up a book, putting on a pair of glasses 
very low on his nose, and looking sideways at it. 
“What is allthis about? Thaddeus of Warsaw. 
God bless me! I am very glad of that—very. 
A really fine work.” 

“ A classic, sir,” said the bookseller, who had 
learned to read his customers like his books. 
“They don’t write such things now-a-days.” 

“T declare I must have Thaddeus,” said the 
gentleman, taking out his purse. “ And TI hope, 
sir, you sell a great many copies. Iread it years 
ago, and was delighted with it. Two shillings! 





God bless me, how cheaply they bring out these 
things! How can they do it and keep them- 
selves? There. Thank you.” And he moved 
away, looked through the double glass still on 
his nose down at the gorgeously chromatic 
portrait of Thaddeus which was on the back of 
his yellow book. The bookseller looked after 
him with some interest, as he saw the deep re- 
spect of the gentleman for the story, and his 
sincere admiration for the outside picture. 

He ran after him. “Let me tie it up for you, 
sir, and put it in paper.” 

The gentleman thanked him warmly, and then 
put Thaddeus safely in his pocket. 

He was presently leaning on his stick, talking 
to a conversational porter, who was pointing 
here and there, and over to this building and 
that. He was telling about their professional 
life, and how their rounds of duty were managed, 
and how ’ard the work was, and how “’arder 
paid.” That led on into the duty of working 
signals, which led again to their curious me- 
chanism, 

“Most interesting and curious!” said the 
gentleman, in pleased wonder. “And tell me, 
now, what sort of lighthouse that is up there? 
The poor people seem to me to live up there 
altogether.” 

“Tf you step this way,” the man said, “T’llshow 
you the whole thing, sir. Nobody ain’t allowed to 
get down on the line,” he added, with a great air of 
suspicion and mystery, “ but Z’ll manageit. The 
superintendent’s at his dinner.” And in a very 
short time the gentleman was limping quietly up 
some steep steps, and was actually up in the glass 
roost where men pull at iron handles all day and 
night long. There a chair had been rubbed 
clean; and with his chin on the top of his stick 
he was presently in free and pleasant conversa- 
tion with the chief of that little establishment 
and the whole subordination. When he went 
away, it was agreed in that little community 
that he was “a nice friendly sort of gentleman 
as you could ask to meet.” 

It will have been seen, from these two trifling 
little incidents, that this lame gentleman was one 
of the few who have the delightful art of attract- 
ing the common passers on the highway of life 
without any trouble, who get a kindly nod even 
if they cannot stop, and who have that surpris- 
ingly useful gift of making a friend of the man 
with whom they stand under an archway during 
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a shower of rain. The name of this gentleman 
was Diamond—Captain Thomas Diamond, of the 
Royal Veteran Battalion. 

*T am waiting,” he said to the friendly porter, 
with whom he was now on the most confidential 
terms, “ for two ladies, nieces of mine, and I have 
never seen them since they were that high. And 
really, now, 1 don’t know how I shall make them 
out when they do come.” 

It was a puzzling thing, but it often occurred; 
someway, it always came right, the porter said. 
“There was a look about them by which you 
knew. You saw two young women a-getting 
out of the train, and you knew at once they were 
your young women.” 

The captain owned there was good sense in 
this observation, founded, as it was, on an exten- 
sive experience of human nature—at least, of the 
human nature that arrives in some fifty or sixty 
trains daily. “Idare say youare right,” he said. 
*?Pon my word, there is a great deal of sense in 
what you say.” 

“You just take your stand, it may be there, 
sir,” said the porter, illustrating his remark, and 
encouraged by this praise, “‘and look out for the 
first two young women you see standing in the 
open door, or lookin’ up and down the line for 
some one. And they’ll be your two young women 
—T'll lay you a crown, sir.” 

This allusion to the coin might have been 
accidental, but it gave a sort of hint to Captain 
Diamond, who thanked him very warmly for his 
kindness, and took something out of his purse, 
which he gave with great mystery, not wishing 
publicly to violate the company’s regulations. 

The train was now seen along the platform, 
and ina moment there was a rush of officials from 
private doors, and a restlessness in drivers and 
horses and cabs, a backing, and a plunging, and 
a gesticulating, while every one was looking out 
at the edge, as if a ship were coming alongside 
the pier. And in a moment the train came in, 
rumbling and rolling, and making the roof rever- 
berate ; and the engine was pulled up suddenly, 
shedding steam and dew, and dripping like an 
exhausted racer. In a second, doors flew open, 
and the platform seemed to have generated a 
new race of men and women, who came into a 
cold world with cloaks and wrappers and caps 
on, and baskets in their hands. 

The porter had, indeed, shown a profound 
instinct, for, exactly as he had foretold, the cap- 
tain saw two ladies in the doorway of a carriage, 
looking up and down anxiously. Often after- 
wards he would begin praising railway porters 
heartily for their “ willingness,” saying they were 
the most intelligent class of men in the world, 

The captain limped up to the door, and touch- 
ing his hat—he was a little near-sighted, and 
always read with spectacles—which was a little 
like a bishop’s, said, with great deference, “I 
~ your pardon, but perhaps you are looking 

or——”? 

“Ah! it is uncle,” cried the elder of the ladies, 
“ Uncle Diamond, we are your nieces,” 

“T thought so,” he said, taking both their 





hands, and helping them out, “and I am so 
glad.” 

The younger, with a very fairy-like face, and 
an eager, restless manner, who was small, bright, 
and black-eyed, now broke in without preface: 
*AndIam so glad! But, oh, uncle Diamond, 
such a dreadful thing has happened to us; we 
don’t know what to do.” 

“God bless me,” said the captain, starting 
back, “what is it ?” 

“We have lost everything. I could sit down 
and cry; and after all our miseries and misfor- 
tunes to have this! And we don’t know what 
to do, uncle.” 

“Never mind, my dear,” said he, without 
knowing what they meant, “ we’ll get it again. 
It will all come right again in the morning.” 

“Tt is a great misfortune for poor little Alice. 
We were getting some tea in the refreshment- 
room,” said the elder, quickly, “and she laid 
down our bag, and forgot it.” 

“The train went off so suddenly,” the other 
said, “and they hurried us on. But what are 
we to do? for it had all our money in the world, 
and darling mamma’s picture and her letters. 
O, uncle Diamond, uncle Diamond!” And the 
little girl wrung her hands bitterly. 

Uncle Diamond soothed her tenderly. It 
would all come right, he said, depend on it. 
What was the station—what was the place? 
There was really a most intelligent fellow here 
among the porters, and suppose they consulted 
him. 

“There is a chance,” said the elder, “you 
know there is. The gentleman——” 

“Yes, uncle,” said the younger, “a gentleman 
that was with us bravely jumped out when the 
train was moving, and, I fear, has hurt himself 
dreadfully.” 

“He'll look after it, depend on it,” said the 
captain, with affected cheerfulness and confi- 
dence. “ To be sure he will! He’s sure not to be 
hurt. Here’s our sagacious friend, he’ll tell us 
what to do.” 

The sagacious friend at first seemed to doubt 
the truth of the story, for he said it was 
“teetotally agin the laws of the company that 
any one should leap out when the train was in 
motion.” When they persisted in their state- 
ment, he seemed to think it a bad case morally, 
and it weakened his view as to the possibility of 
recovering the lost bag, P’raps he had got 
the bag, and more likely, p’raps he hadn’t. 
Whether he had or hadn’t, the authorities 
wouldn’t let him go—most likely. When Cap- 
tain Diamond proposed telegraphing to the sta- 
tion, he said it was no use, as he had come on— 
most likely. At last, however, he advised coming 
back in about an hour and a half, when the 
next train was due,. and in all probability he 
would come by that—supposing “he was let.” 

They determined to wait there. The elder, 
dismissing the bag from her thoughts, talked 
calmly with her uncle about their affairs, and 
her journey, and other things. But the younger, 
excited, restless, eager, kept running to at 
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waiting-room door, and looking out wistfully fervour and a half shy air, and addressing this 


until the time had passed. 

Then the cloud of officials emerged, doors 
were shut loudly, men and women gathered at 
the edge and looked out anxiously as for some 
one to take them off, signals began to toss their 
arms violently, and a distant bell to sound. There 
came in a St. Alans train, which, as before, 
opened its sides, and broke into life with all 
the quickness of a pantomime trick. 

The two girls stood, each leaning on an arm 
of their uncle. Both faces were full of anxiety; 
but the younger leant forward, fluttering as if 
she were going to fly, and searching every face 
she met. Captain Diamond had first thought of 
applying the skilful advice of the porter Mentor 
to the present case, but broke down in a moment, 
bewildered by the crowd of faces. But the two 
sisters were at work. Suddenly the younger 
broke from her uncle’s arm, and called out, 

“There, there he is! Isee him. Oh, uncle, 
uncle, look !” 

* And see,” said her sister, calmly, “he has 
got our bag all safe. I can see it in his hand.” 

* And oh, sister,” said the younger girl, “he 
is safe. He looks quite safe. Oh, it would have 
been dreadful had he been hurt.” 

* Where, where, dears,” said the captain, now 
quite bewildered, and looking a little wildly at 
everybody. “Icanseenothing. Though, to be 
sure, I don’t know him yet.” 

*Oh, and you will thank him,” said the 
younger, “‘won’t you, uncle? Here he is.” 

“Why, Heaven preserve us, it’s Tillotson !” 
said he, as that gentleman came up. “My dear 
friend Tillotson, is this you? Indeed I know 
him, dears. Ah! you are not hurt, are you?” 

“Here is the bag,” said Mr. Tillotson. “It 
had a very narrow escape. Some one was walk- 
ing away with it just as I entered.” 

“How shall we ever thank you,” the young 
girl said, earnestly, and with sparkling eyes. 
“And you were in such dreadful danger, too.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Tillotson, gravely. “I am 
afraid it was altogether a mad act. Had it been 
you, or your sister, or a fellow-creature, there 
would have been some excuse. As it is, I per- 
haps deserve to lose my life for such a trick.” 

‘The young girl seemed hurt and awed by this 
speech, and shrank away on to her uncle’s 
arm. 

“So,” he went on, “ Captain Diamond, you 
know these ladies F” 

** Know them !” said the captain, smiling, “they 
are my new nieces, just come to me from France, 
and who are to do me the honour of staying with 
me. Iam going to give up being a solitary good- 
for-nothing bachelor for ever. But, now, 
wasn’t it the oddest thing in the world that you 
should come across them, and that we three 
should come to know each other in this sort of 
way? L really can hardly make it out. It seems 
as if it were ordained.” 

“Oh, uncle, and if you knew how kind this 
gentleman has been, how he risked his safety to | 
help us,” said the young girl, with a wonderful | 














speech, not to her uncle, but to Mr. Tillotson. 

But he had become abstracted. “ As I said 
before, you make too much of it. It is a mere 
trifle.” 

“So is everything good that you do a mere 
trifle, Tillotson,” said Captain Diamond, eagerly. 
“If he gives a hundred pounds to a charity, it is 
a trifle. If he does some other fine thing, that is 
a trifle also. We don’t think them trifles, I can 
tell you, Tillotson.” 

Mr. Tillotson was lookingup and down wearily. 
These compliments were tiring him. “I must 
go and look after my things,” he said, moving 
away. ‘I am glad to have been of some use to 
somebody. But I hope you won’t think of it 
any more.” He bowed to the ladies, and went 
away. 

The young girl looked after him wistfully, and 
with mortification in her face. ‘“ He won’t let 
us thank him even, uncle,” she said, despond- 
ingly. “How odd of hin! One would think 
we had offended him.” 

“That is only his way,” said the captain, 
earnestly. “He is the most noble, generous, 
amiable fellow. I am so glad he is come back. 
And you must help me to shake him up, 
dears, for his life is very gloomy. And you 
don’t know all he has gone through. Some of 
these evenings, when we are all sitting by the 
fire, and you, dears, have nothing better to do 
than to listen to me, [ll tell you about him. 
Now shall we get a cab ?” 

‘Oh, then he dasa history,” said the younger 
girl, eagerly. 

“ Poor, poor fellow !” said Captain Diamond, 
with deep feeling. “ But come, we have had no 
time to talk to each other. Let me look at you, 
dears. I am so glad to have you with me, | am 
indeed. And now you won’t mind waiting here 
while [ go and get the luggage ?” 

And Captain Diamond, putting them ina safe 
lace under the clock and out of the crowd, 
imped away towards the luggage-van, looking 
back now and again to encourage them. 


CHAPTER II. MR. TILLOTSON “ GOES HOME.” 


Mr. Trutortson had left the White Hart very 
early. It was a gloomy shivering morning, and 
as an ancient country fly drove him up to the 
station, he saw the great cathedral looking un- 
comfortably through a bluish atmosphere. He 
went his way out of that town more hopeless and 
cheerless than he had entered. 

He had a lonely carriage—one all to himself— 
from whose window he could see all the objects 
of the country: the raw stone houses, the cold 
bridges, the stray brick house standing by itself 
(emblem of his own condition), sweeping by, all 
wrapped in the same blue uncomfortable morn- 
ing tone. He looked back, and he saw the 
same tone upon his whole life; he looked for- 
ward, and it was there before him also. He 
might have been in a penitential cell, aud could 
not have been more dull and hopeless. 

Gradually the day began to brighten. They 
passed many towns and stations. At a great 
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junction they stopped and he got out, and he 
felt so dismal and so disinclined to his own com- 
pany, that he thought he would walk about, and 
go on by another train. He walked about the 
place listlessly, scarcely saw anything beyond 
the signs and labels of shops, and came back in 
time for a later train. The later train took up 

ople who had come on from the Continent. He 

ound it full of travellers, with the marks of the 

rough usage of the steam-packet upon them, 
with more of wrappings and packages than there 
was of the traveller, and very different from the 
fresh, smooth, well-brushed company who came 
in and got out all along the road. These seemed 
to be invalids fresh out of an hospital. 

In this crowded train Mr. Tillotson had been 
“put in” where there were some ordinary tra- 
vellers, and where there were two tired ladies, 
with wraps and packages and a weary jaded air, 
which showed that they also had come from the 
sea. One was young, black haired, and bright 
eyed. Those eyes were brighter yesterday, and 
would be as bright on the morrow; the other 
was elderly, cold cheeked, sharp faced, and about 
eight-and-thirty. To-morrow or yesterday would 
not make much difference in her looks. Mr. 
Tillotson sat opposite the younger black-haired 
girl, saw that she was restless and talkative, and 
carried a bag carefully on her knee. When she 
was not talking, she had her eyes very often 
fixed upon him. 

They were tired with their voyage, and talked 
of its troubles; at least the elder, who was 
always tired and worn, seemed to have some 
extra lines and shades of fatigue on her face. 
She spoke very little; the other, with a curious 
eagerness and vivacity. Mr. Tillotson, after a 
few moments or so, had dropped them out of his 
view, and was soon in as perfect solitude as when 
he was alone in the carriage. 

The younger girl was always wondering and 
supposing whether some event would happen, or 
where they were going—a kind of wonder that 
was put half in the shape of a question, and 
always with an inquiring look at the calm dreamy 
unconscious face that was opposite to her. 

He was soon awoke into life by a voice 
saying, “ Perhaps this gentleman would tell us ?” 
He started. It was only some common question 
about the time of arrival. He had a kind of 
half sad voice, which had got this key from the 
habitual tone of his mind, and the younger girl 
listened with deep attention while he told them 
the little he knew. He then relapsed. But she 
was restless again very soon, and had another 
question ; and on the question followed a little 
narrative of a couple of sentences long. ‘ We 
have lived a good deal abroad, and are coming 
home now; so we are very ignorant of every- 
thing. It seems much drearier,” she went on, 
looking out of the window. “There seems no 
sun here.” 

“Why do you return?” he said. “TI have 
been abroad also, and could fancy being very 
happy there. You should have stayed where the 
sun is brightest. We should all keep in it while 
we can.” 

The two women were silent for a moment. | 





The younger sighed ; then the other spoke. “ We 
are obliged, unfortunately, to return. Our 
last friend died six months ago at Dieppe.” 

Then Mr. Tillotson, for the first time, saw that 
they were in mourning. He looked on them 
both with deep interest and compassion. The 
younger girl read these feelings in his face, 
which seemed to warm up. “I am very incon- 
siderate,” he said. ‘I did not mean to put such 
foolish questions. But the fact is, I live out of 
the world as much as if I were in one of the little 
French towns.” 

He was not at all disinclined to talk now, for 
he felt drawn towards these two women whose 
situation was like his own. There was a frank- 
ness and freedom, almost childish, about the 
younger, which was really pleasing, and she told 
about their affairs and misfortunes with a confi- 
dence that was often wisdom. The elder was her 
half-sister. They were going to stay with an 
aunt whom they had not seen for years. There 
was a generous sympathy, and an invitation to 
confidence, in Mr. Tillotson’s manner. Gradually 
other passengers dropped out, and the three 
were left in the carriage. They fell on their 
Dieppe life, and how happy they had been at that 
little town, then not spoiled by fashion and ex- 
orbitant prices—it was the bright black-eyed 
girl who was narrating their little history—but 
she could not get further. Her eyes filled up 
suddenly, and, biting her lips, she looked at the 
trees and houses flying past the window. They 
were stopping. It was another junction, and 
she jumped up hastily. “Come,” she said to 
her sister, “let us get some tea.” 

Mr. Tillotson, though young enough, had lost 
the enthusiasm that would have made him fly 
from the carriage and return with a cup in each 
hand. He let the two ladies pass from the car- 
riage, and remained behind, still thinking of many 
things. He might have been sitting before a 
cold grate, looking hopelessly into the sunk-down 
ashes. 

When the bell rang, they came back hurriedly. 

The tea, as was usual with such tea, was hot 
and thin, and unlike known tea. They settled 
themselves in their places, and the bright-eyed 
girl was about describing pleasantly what had 
been given her to drink, when, with the first jerk 
of the moving train, she gave a cry, and clasped 
her hands. “Ah! The bag!” she cried. “Ihave 
left it in the refreshment-room—all our money— 
everything !” 

She started up and ran to the window. Mr. 
Tillotson, suddenly roused from a dream of St. 
Alans, was saying calmly that it was sure to be 
found, when she called out, “ And our mother’s 
picture, and all her letters! What sha// I do?” 

He rose hastily from his seat, opened the door 
in a second, and, though the train was beginning 
to move a little fast, had jumped upon the plat- 
form. But there was an iron pillar, one of a long 
series that kept up the roof, and against this he 
was swung, and the two sisters, who with clasped 
hands had rushed to the open door, saw him 
stagger back as if he had been struck by some 
terrible blow. That was the last view they had 
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of him; and this was the little story they told 
the captain. 

They were never weary of repeating their 
thanks, at least the youngest, the captain saying 
that “it was really, now, as gallant a thing as 
ever he heard of. Just fancy, my dears,” he 
went on, “if you had Tom there, with his old 
leg in the way. And I am so glad, Tillotson, it 
was you, now. *Pon my word and credit 1 am.” 

But Mr. Tillotson was already looking absently 
about, even wearily. His heart was far away, 
perhaps. “Don’t mention it,” he said; “don’t 
say any more. Indeed, it is nothing. You have 
made far too much of it. And now,” he hesitated, 
“would you excuse me. I am afraid I must go 
now. Iam very glad you recovered your bag.” 

At this moment their servant, a tall, gaunt, 
rudely made, masculine woman, came up, and 
said that all their “things were in.” The captain 
saw the eyes of the young girl wistfully following 
the retreating figure of Mr. Tillotson. Some- 
thing struck him, and he limped hastily after him. 
“My dear fellow,” he said, “I beg your pardon. 
Now, where are you going? To the cham- 
bers ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Tillotson, smiling sadly, “to 
the old den.” 

“You won’t be settled down there till to- 
morrow,” said the other; “and I tell you what, 
now, come and take your bit with us. As 
good a duck, Tillotson, as ever was killed, and a 
little haddock. Do, my dear fellow. It'll be a 
charity to help an o!d fellow to amuse those two 
nice girls——” 

“Some other day, some other time,” said Mr. 
Tillotson, wringing his hand. “ You are too good 
to me. But another time.” 

Ah! this is always the way. Youare such a 
stand-off man. Well, the next day. Give us 
one day—the day after to-morrow.” 

*T will, then, my dear captain,” said he; and 
at last got away. He got into his cab, and ina 
few moments it became for him a cell as gloomy 
as the carriage had been. The darkness was now 
setting in, and with the departure of bright 
day yet gloomier thoughts, which had kept 
themselves in reserve, began to rush on him. 
Then the cab stopped at some old-fashioned 
chambers, in an old-fashioned run-to-seed square. 
The old chambers were handsome enough, 
having been once a nobleman’s house, and had 
a “grand stair’ that was magnificent. But 
they were not let, and were even going out 
of fashion—as unfashionable quiet chambers. 
The air of that great hall and stair seemed charged 
with ghosts of spectral noble men and noble 
women, who had attended routs and parties, 
and crowded up in George the Second’s day. 

A porter, who sat in a black-hooded chair, 
put on an affectation of decent joy at his return, 
and went before him up the white stone staircase. 
That was an ascent of time, and he had to shade 
the light from the grand draughts which floated 
up and down. It was a lonely passage ; they 
did not meet a soul. Tnus what had been the 
noble lady’s boudoir was reached, where a fire 





was indeed burning, but smoking, and having 
a cold air; and then the porter went down to 
wait upon other gentlemen, and, closing the 
door, left Mr. Tillotson to the company of cold 
shadows and ghosts for the night. 


CHAPTER II. MORE ABOUT “ THE CAPTAIN.” 


Captain Diamonp had genteel lodgings in 
Wimpole-street, where he had lived many years, 
and where he was regarded with a mixture of 
respect and affection by all who were concerned 
in the establishment. By the landlady who took 
his monthly rent; by the maid-servant who 
brought up his breakfast—he dined always at 
his club—whom he remembered sumptuously at 
the pecuniary festivals; and by the occasional 
lodger whom he met on the stairs, and who was 
coming down from cheaper regions, very much 
up-stairs. The inquirer below was told that “ the 
captain” was in, or would be in by-and-by; it 
was for ‘ the captain” that breakfast went up, 
and for “ the captain” that the servant ran out 
in her cap round the corner. For by this name 
he was affectionately known, though, in truth, 
he was only a lieutenant, but a lieutenant in the 
enjoyment of full pay, having quitted the army 
forty years before. That transaction was, in 
truth, something of “‘a job,” and would not 
bear a moment’s inquiry now. But at that 
time, the captain’s sweet temper and plain 
goodness had made for him many fast friends 
in his own profession ; among others, Sir Thomas 
Cameron, then Colonel Cameron, who afterwards 
got to the Horse Guards, and got Tom Diamond 
into the “ Royal Veteran Battalion,” with full 
pay, without a second’s hesitation. He was 
himself very merry on the score of this corps, 
whom he called “ the Fogies.” 

Often and often he met old brother-officers 
of this type, who greeted him with delight and 
affection unusual among men, and who pressed 
him obstreperously to dine with them and stay 
with them. And if he ever wanted money he 
had no lack of friends to look to and ask for help. 

The fiction of the captaincy, which was so 
scrupulously supported by those below him, 
always gave him a little pain. “I have no right 
to it,” fie said. ‘ And they may well laugh at 
me,” he would say, very earnestly and sim ly; 
“but what can Ido? It is so hard to explain, 
and to be explaining it every time. And they 
do it out of good nature, all the time, you 
know.” His Friends were very earnest on this 
point, and held to this dignity as if it were a 
point of faith, But he never would adopt it 
on his card, or endorse the little deceit in his 
own writing, but was always plain “‘ Mr. Thomas 
Diamond.” 

Besides being the friend of Colonel Cameron— 
afterwards Sir Thomas, K.C.B.—he had known 
plenty of dashing officers of the Prince Regent’s 
era—such as Colonel Lascelles, Captain Kng— 
afterwards General King, and governor of islands 
—Trevylian, and many more. The captain had 
a surprising delicacy and unselfish sensitive- 
ness; and though often led on to talk pleasantly 
of his exploits with those officers, beginning 
with evident pleasure, yet would check himself 
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timorously, as though he were wearying his 
hearers with his “old stories.” And though 
they were indeed entertaining, and full of colour 
and character, he could only be got to go on, 
under protest, as it were, and with a struggle 
between two feelings—that of fearing to dis- 
oblige or of tiring—which was almost amusing. 
There was a family or two with whom he was 
distantly connected, and where there were chil- 
dren, and by them his eoming was always looked 
for as a holiday, and on the day of the visit 
videttes, posted at the window, looked out 
anxiously towards six o’clock for the half- 
stooping figure that came limping up so quictly 
yet so steadily to the door, and with a ery and 
a united scamper, gave notice that the eaptain 
was at hand. By elders of this family he was 
sometimes called “Tom,” and by the younger ones 
he was sometimes, with glowing cheeks and a 
blush of shame and humiliation, taken in confi- 
dence with reference to sudden pecuniary embar- 
rassments. On such occasions the nobility and 
the delicacy of the captain’s behaviour excited a 
tumult of delight—a delight that could not 
find words. For the captain had an old crimson 
silk purse, made for him out of an officer’s sash 
by a lady years ago, which came out, and in 
which his thin pale fingers explored. Grati- 
tude was on Ais face at the kind confidence 
that had been reposed. 

“Now, my dear fellow,” he would say, diving 
into the narrow opening of the long crimson 

urse, “this is what [ like. This is really what 

am proud of! Now mind, if you do not 

always come to me in this way, you and I are 
two,” 

But the real time of jubilee was when “Tom,” 
coming back from the country with a small 
modest old black portmanteau, would be in- 
duced to stay a night or two with one of these 
families. For he always gave leave to his land- 
lady, whom, he said, was a “poor struggliug 
creature,” to let his rooms in his absence, and 
sometimes his return would come about awk- 
wardly, in the very middle of such a lodger’s 
tenure, so that he would feel himself bound to 
go to an hotel for a night or two, or to accept 
the hospitality of these friends as described, 
They would sometimes remonstrate with him a 
little warmly on this weakness, saying, “If I 
were you I wouldn’t do it. It’s perfect folly 
of you! I think you are far too good, uncle 
Tom. I wouldn’t put myself out in that way, 
or let myself be made a hand of in that way, 
and by a woman of that sort.” To which 
uncle Tom would, with a little confusion, 
— his old excuse, “ Ah, the creature! she 

as to struggle so to make up her little rent 
and taxes. My dear, it’s no trouble in the 
world to me. 1 rather like going to the hotel.” 

“Turning you out of your own room!” the 
lady would go on, warmly, “ your owz room, for 
which you have paid !” 

“Ah, the creature,” uncle Tom would say 
again. “A fellow that was in the front parlour 
went off three weeks ago, and owing her a 





her taxes, the creature! I assure you she was 
erying for an hour in the room, telling it to 
me.” 

“And of course you paid them for her?” 
said the indignant lady. “I am ashamed of 
you. You are like a child about your money. 
lt should be taken from you, and kept for 
you. 

“No, no, upon my word and credit, no,” 
said the captain, very eagerly. “No, no. I 
aim not that sort of man. I would not do ¢hat 
for her. ’Pon my word, no.” 

But there was a belief that amounted to cer- 
tainty in the minds of all there that he had 
paid the crying landlady’s taxes; as indeed he 
had. And with this he was not in the least soft 
or foolish. Among these stories, which he was 
reluctant to relate, were several associated with 
the shape of “Satisfaction” then in fashion among 
gentlemen, in one of which he himself had been 
principal, and out of which he had come, as the 
phrase went, “with flying eolours.” But in 
many more he had assisted as “ friend ” with 
great “pluck” and tact, and either pushed the 
affair to extremities, or arranged it happily, as 
the occasion required. Some of these which 
bore a little against himself—as in the instance 
of the constable’s coming up and arresting him, 
to his astonishment, as he stepped out of the 
coach, with a shining mahogany case under his 
arm—he told with much humour and happy 
simplicity. 

The children, however, would always look 
upon him as a Great Commander, and for along 
time associated the lameness with a mysterious 
wound received in battle. Their eager and 
earnest questions on this subject he often turned 
off with a smile, but though often pressed for 
details of the action, could never be induced to 
enter upon it. The parents’ eyes were always 
on him, and through that wonderful delicacy 
with which he was leavened through and through, 
he felt that in some way their dignity and plea- 
sure required that the little legend should be 
kept up. And so it was, until one of the boys, 
growing up, asked him in a sort of confidential 
way, as between man and man, and then it came 
out that “Tom” bad got his injury leaping 
across a ditch with his gun, when he had put 
his hip “out.” In truth, he was always in 
gentle protest against these military “ honours” 
which his friends would affectionately press on 
him for his reputation with the public. 

It was quite natural, therefore, that when he 
heard of his relation dying at Dieppe, and leaving 
these two girls, that he should think of hurrying 
over tohelpthem. But he got ill suddenly, and 
was shut up in his room for weeks, during which 
time the maid and landlady attended on the 
captain anxiously, and an old military doctor— 
Gilpin of the —th— came, and went as he came, 
sturdily refusing fees. During this season the 
patient suffered deep distress of mind, apologis- 
ing often for all the trouble he was giving. But 
he was strong, and very soon was “ on his legs” 
again. Then he wrote to the two orphan girls, 





month’s rent, which she was counting on to pay 





insisting that they should come to him—for a 
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time at least; that it would be a real favour ; 
that they would oblige him and cheer up an old 
man by their society; until these girls—what 
with their grief scarcely yet abated, and not 
allowing them to think much over anything— 
began actually to believe this uncle of theirs, 
whom they had never yet seen, was a poor lonely 
cast-off man, actually pining for human com- 
poy. He made all preparations with the de- 
icacy of a woman, transacted matters with his 
landlady for increased accommodation, and even 
made out a little maid to look after their 
dresses and dressing. No one was so thought- 
ful, clever, skilful, and successful in managing, 
as “ the captain.” 

He kissed them as he got themhome. “I 
am so glad to have youboth. And so this is the 
little heiress ?” 

Her bright eyes were shooting about rest- 
lessly, and she laughed with great enjoyment. 
As soon as she had turned away again—for a new 
object attracted her every moment—the other 
drew Captain Diamond aside, and whispered 
hurriedly : 

“Don’t say anything, dear uncle, about the 
property to der. I'll tell you afterwards.” 

The captain, with a wise and almost knowing 
expression, squeezed her arm. “I forgot! Leave 
it to me,” he said. 

The captain had arranged everything at his 
lodgings for the two ladies. The accommoda- 
tion was happily of that expansive kind which 
would fit any number of guests; and in counsel 
with his landlady, and all the time fingering his 
sash purse nervously, he had entered into a 
treaty for her best rooms. Though the change 
was profitable to herself, she did not regard it 
with much favour, and upbraided him a little 
impatiently. As if, she said, he had not enough 
to do to take care of himself! Ladies—relations 
or no relations—were quite fit to look after 
themselves. That was her idea. 

The captain was getting alarmed. It would 
be fatal if the landlady had prejudices against 
his charges. ‘‘ My dear Mrs, Wilcox,” he said, 
“you don’t know what trouble they are in. I 
don’t think they have a friend now on the face 
of the earth that they can ask to do a hand’s 
turn for them but myself. The creatures, Mrs. 
Wileox! And only think, they have a lawsuit 
with it all, which has gone against them so far. 
So we must be very tender with them, you see.” 

He had been busy, therefore, for some days 
before their coming, arranging things, trying to 
lay out the drawing-room, so as to have less of 
an old bachelor air, and getting in a hand- 
some supply of all manner of stores. A little 
queer quaint old garde de vin, the gift of Sir 
‘Thomas—then Colonel—Cameron, and which lay 
under the sideboard, had been replenished. This 
little piece of furniture, it once occurred to 
the captain, had “legs” infinitely too long, 
and, fetching out his tools, at which he was very 
fairly skilful, he had devoted a whole day to 
laborious shortening of these limbs, and pro- 
duced a monument of amateur carpentry. 





Both the ladies who had come to him called 
him uncle, though only the eldest Miss Diamond 
was his niece proper. The younger, Alice, was 
only the daughter of a nephew. Miss Dia- 
mond was rather tall, a little gaunt and thin, 
with a staid cold manner, and a practical turn 
of mind, She spoke very little, and was always 
steadily engaged on some work of solid and 
arduous character, from which she often looked 
up to let her cold eyes settle on a speaker, and 
see whether he seriously meant more than he 
said. It was only when they returned to the 
young girl that a tinge of softness and warmth 
came into them, and she tried to modulate the 
rich harsh key of her voice. 

Alice was about two-and-twenty, but looked 
seventeen, for she had an almost childish face 
and figure. The face was pale, so oval, that, 
when years came on, it would surely grow sharp 
and pointed, and was edged with rather thin 
hair. She had a tiny waist, and “no chest” to 
speak of. Elderly maidens said that she had a 
“flighty” manner, and had been badly brought 
up. She had indeed a restless way of speak- 
ing, and a pretty volubility and freedom of com- 
ment not pleasant to “ well-brought-up” elderly 
persons.” She was very fond of gold and silver 
trinkets, and of decking herself out with laces 
and such things: the whole of which was to be 
laid to the account of her being spoiled by her 
friends calling her “ the little heiress ;” it being 
known for several years that she was to succeed 
to the great Davis property—a succession now, 
alas! very doubtful. 





VALENCIA SIGHT-SEEING. 


Tne Posada of La Belle Alliance, at Valencia, 
is situated in the centre of the eastern side of 
the Gran Plaza: a square which is as large as 
any in London, and which looks larger, from the 
surrounding buildings, except the cathedral, 
being only one story high. On the left of the 
Posada is an enormous mansion belonging to 
Sefior A., who was once secretary to the Vene- 
zuelan government, and is something of a poet, 
a philosopher, and statesman. The south side of 
the square is entirely taken up by public offices 
and the Government House of Carabobo, of 
which state Valencia is the capital. Business is 
conducted in true republican style. The coun- 
cil meet in the plainest of rooms, with not one 
superfluous article of furniture, and the great 
* unwashed ” lean on the window-sills, and stare 
irreverently at the debaters. “ What are they 
discussing*’” I asked a long lank fellow, one of 
those who, cigar in mouth, were leaning against 
the window. “ Nothing of any consequence,” 
quoth he, with a grin and an expectoration; 
“only whether we shall go to war with Russia.” 
Not satisfied with this reply, I made further in- 
quiries, and learned that the matter really in 
hand was no less than the ratification of the new 
constitution. Even on such an occasion the 
assembly seemed to me to be much less animated 
than a London parish vestry, and certainly not 
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a whit more dignified in appearance—which is 
saying about as little for its dignity as need be 
said. 

On the west side of the Plaza is the house of 
General Uslar, an old Hanoverian soldier, who 
served under Wellington in the German Legion, 
and was one of the duke’s orderlies at the battle 
of Waterloo. When the war was over, he entered 

Bolivar’s army, and having been taken prisoner 
by the Spaniards, was made to work in chains 
among the labourers employed in making the 
bridge over the river of Valencia. He had his 
revenge, however; for having been exchanged 
for some Spanish officer, he commanded Bolivar’s 
body-guards at the crowning victory of Cara- 
bobo. ‘The northern side of the square is made 
up of some private houses and the cathedral, 
beside which passes a long street, which leads 
northward to a good bridge over the river, the 
identical bridge at which General Uslar worked. 
Thence the road passes on to the Lake of 
Valencia and the valleys of Araguas. 

If my room at the Posada had had a window 
— if there had been any privacy and quiet in the 
place—any food beside pork and sardines—I 
would not have migrated, for the Gran Plaza at 
Valencia is really a charming place to live in. 
It is dry and healthy, and there is always a 
breeze from one of the long streets which 
‘stretch away from the corners of the square to 
the hills. There are beautiful views, too, of 
the mountains and lake, not to mention the 
strings of pretty Creoles who are always pos 
to and from the cathedral. But as I had no 
fancy for undergoing a process of etiolation in 
the den without light that had been assigned to 
me, I determined to quit the Posada forthwith. 
It happened that the first person who paid me 
a visit was a Sefior Colon, or Columbus, a name 
extremely a propos for a voyage of discovery in 
South America; so I resolved to put myself 
under his pilotage, and at once go in quest of a 
new lodging. soon found one: a house be- 
longing to Sefior A., above mentioned, perfectly 
clean, being only just finished, and with an 
upper story commanding an enchanting view of 
the lake. 

It was Sunday morning when I entered my 
new abode. A very pretty Indian girl, about 
fourteen years of age, with bare feet, and such 
feet !—Cinderella’s were clubs in comparison— 
came and arranged the few articles of furniture 
that a friend had sent for my room. My ham- 
mock from the Rio Negro, which, with its gay 
flowers of feather-work, was of itself a sight 
worth seeing, was suspended by Juan so ju- 
diciously, that as I lay I could desery the lake 
glittering some nine miles off, beyond innumerable 
plantations which stretch all the way from the 
city to its shores. I thought myself fortunate 
in having such a view; but there were other 
good things in store for me. On going to the 


windows looking into the street, 1 beheld two 
lovely Creoles, beautifully dressed, coming home 
from mass, enter the house opposite mine, and 
afterwards take their seats at the window on 








cediter of girls. Unluckily, the window in 
this direction was so high from the floor, that 
it was only at rare intervals, and with great 
caution, that I could reconnoitre, lest I should 
be caught in the undignified attitude of a peeper. 
It was quite evident, however, that there was 
more than one Eve in the paradise to which I 
was now translated. 

I had resolved to stop a whole month at 
Valencia, but I thought it as well to commence 
lionising as soon as possible. Accordingly, in 
spite of the heat, which was not less than that 
of a bright day in summer at Naples, I sallied 
out before noon to inspect the cathedral. This 
edifice, styled “‘a very pretty structure ” in the 
guide-book to Set published in 1822, is, 
in point of fact, a perfectly plain building of 
stone, with two towers in front, about eighty 
feet high. These towers are exactly alike, even 
to the extent of injury they have suffered during 
the two centuries which have elapsed since the 
were built. In attempting to ascend them, 
was brought to a stand-still at exactly the same 
place in each—that is to say, about half way up 
the second story. There are four stories, the 
three lower ones square, and that at top oc- 
tagonal, with a cupola roof. Descending into 
the body of the church, I found a congregation 
of, say a hundred women and five or six men, 
with a mumbling priest and a discordant choir. 
Several mangy curs had also put in an appear- 
ance, and ran about among the rows of wor- 
shippers, behaving altogether more like heathens 
than goodCatholics. One pertinaciousindividual, 
of a foxy red, ran three times under the nose 
of a kneeling Spaniard, a tall, lean man, of a 
grave’aspect, whose bile was so moved by the 
annoyance that he at last bestowed a violent 
cuff on the offender. This produced a dismal 
howl, which agreed ill with the music, and 
caused a slight titter amongst some of the 
younger women. I came away anything but 
favourably impressed with the cathedral ser- 
vice. The bells, however, are worthy of any 
i having a noble sound, clear, ringing, 

eep. 

From the cathedral I went to the church of 
Nuestra Seiiora de la Candelaria, which is one 
cuadra to the south of the Gran Plaza, and was 
built in 1802. It is a very small building, not 
capable of containing more than three hundred 
persons, and I found it crammed from end to 
end. As usual, there were at least twenty 
women to one man, many of them very beau- 
tiful women, and one astonishingly so. I passed 
next to the Franciscan monastery, where there 
is a neat chapel, which was nearly empty at the 
time of my visit. 

There is no dust at Valencia, and water-carts 
are never needed. Nature does the business 
of watering the streets gratis. I had a spe- 
cimen of her performance in this iine on my 
return from visiting the churches. The sun 
was shining brightly when I entered the Fran- 
ciscan monastery, and I stopped there only a 
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the ground floor in front of me. 





few minutes; but on my coming out the scene 


den, too, behind my house came the musical 
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was changed. In a minute or two, with scarcely 
any warning, clouds came drifting over the 
hills; there was a sound of very subdued 
thunder, a sharp shower for about a quarter of 
an hour, and out came the sun again. This 
process happens daily, sometimes twice a day, 
in this delightful climate, where the tempera- 
ture never varies more than four degrees of 
Fahrenheit—from 78 deg. to 82deg. In this 
respect Valencia resembles, but excels, Singa- 
pore. Yet, the sun being vertical, it is not 
safe to be exposed to its rays between 
ten a.M. and four p.m. One day Don Manuel 
M., a native of the country, paid me a visit, 
with his face literally flayed. “It’s all from 
riding about in the sun,” said he; “so you, 
who are a stranger, must not attempt it.” A 
young American, who came to Valencia last 
year, thought to harden himself, and was con- 
tinually in the sun; but he died mad, just after 
he had told us that he had got the better of the 
climate. 

The people of Valencia (except the Posaderos, 
or innkeepers, who seem by some strange mono- 
poly of evil qualities to be in general ugly, 
dirty, and avaricious) arethe handsomest, kindest, 
most hospitable race imaginable. I am bound 
to speak well of them, for I never received 
more kindness anywhere. Among other atten- 
tions, I had a continual succession of fresh 
horses sent me to ride. I took my first 
gallop that Sunday evening on a handsome 
grey, not unlike an Arab. rode five or six 
miles on the way to the lake, and coming home 
saw a wild animal of the leopard or tiger-cat 
species. Leopards are extremely numerous all 
over Venezuela, and the puma, or American lion, 
is not uncommon near Valencia. I saw one 
that was killed in the garden of General Uslar’s 
country-house, which was about five feet long. 

Next day, August the 15th, a European, who 
had been long in the country, came to take me 
to a bull-fight at Nagua, a village five miles 
west of Valencia. I was rather surprised, and 
not much gratified, at the appearance of the 
vehicle which was to convey us to the spec- 
tacle. It was a common cart of the coarsest 
description ; yet in that identical cart the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, at the conclusion of the 
last war, made his triumphant entry into Va- 
lencia. Our driver, a rough fellow three parts 
tipsy, drove us at a furious pace over stones, 
holes, and furrows in the road, so that conversa- 
tion could be carried on only by jerks. On 
arriving at Nagua, we found there was te be no 
corrida, as the bulls were not forthcoming ; but 
en revanche, abundant entertainment was pro- 
vided, in the shape of gaming, swearing, and 
tippling, to say nothing of a little stabbing 
and not a little debauchery. But a bull-fight 
had been intended, for about two hundred 
and fifty yards of the principal street was 
palisaded at either end, and in the space between, 
sundry caballeros were galloping up and down, 
and showing what they would have done had 
there been any bulls to encounter. 

The houses on each side of the street were full 





of roisterers. We entered one of them, and 
were introduced to a general : a very handsome, 
powerfully built man, standing about five feet 
eleven: with large bright eyes, a hooked nose, 
and a pink and olive complexion. Among the 
company were ten or a dozen men, whose thews 
and stature would have recommended them to 
the Blues. One of these, a negro, was at least 
six feet three inches high, and looked like a man 
who would havebeen a dangerous antagonist to 
King or Mace. On being introduced to the 
company, we drank tumblers of bitter ale in a 
very solemn manner with every individual near 
us: a ceremony which completely relieved me of 
any inclination to touch more liquid for the rest 
of the day. A short thickset personage, who 
was evidently the orator of the assembly, now 
put himself to the fore, and addressed a string 
of sententious remarks to me, of so prosaic a 
nature as to depress my spirits far below the 
point above which they had been elevated by 
the ale. He spoke at great length in praise of 
his government, and of his countrymen, some- 
thing after this fashion: “In what country but 
this, after a war of unprecedented character, 
which rolled its destructive course during five 
long revolving years, would you, a stranger, be 
able to move about unarmed, with, doubtless, a 
considerable sum in your possession, and yet 
safe, secure, and even unapprehensive ? &c. &c.” 
At the expiration of the harangue, I was forced 
to pledge the orator in two more tumblers of 
bitter ale. To escape from this persecution, I 
made a rush to the gaming-table and pretended 
to be immensely interested in the play. A 
handsome bold-looking fellow, who was, they 
said, an American colonel, but who had probably 
assumed that character for the nonce, and who 
seemed to be master of the concern, immediately 
began to explain the game to me, and assured 
me that a gentleman, a friend of his, had won 
a large sum that morning. Hereupon a tall, 
dirty Yankee-looking individual, with an omi- 
nous obliquity of vision, interposed, saying: 
Guess you’re talking, stranger, of the gentle- 
man that won the seven hundred dollars, and 
began with nothing. Guess I’ll fix you gratis, 
if you’d like to try his line of play, for 1 saw 
how he done it.” My new friends soon found 
their allurements thrown away upon me, so 
they left me alone; and, indeed, their atten- 
tion was presently fully occupied. A brawny 
peasant, who had been playing at the end of 
the table furthest from me, suddenly started 
to his feet, and, drawing his machete, made 
a rush at the colonel, his face distorted and 
his eyes blazing with rage. His spring was 
so sudden and so violent, that he overthrew 
five or six persons, who cursed and belaboured 
one another on the floor, each imagining that 
the man next him was the cause of his upset. 
But long experience had taught the confederate 
gamesters what to do. One of them, who had 
evidently been watching the poor losing wretch, 
elutched hold of his shoulders, and another, 
seizing his wrist, twisted the machete out of his 
hand, while the tall colonel himself rising up 
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and putting one hand into his breast, where he 
had, no doubt, a revolver or a bowie-knife ready, 
called out: “ What’s the matter, friend? Take 
care.” “Curses on you,” shouted the peasant ; 
“T have lost all: I will have my revenge!” But 
by this time he was pulled back by half a dozen 
strong arms, and in spite of his struggles and 
threats was soon summarily ejected from the 
house. These outbreaks are common enough, 
and often end in stabs, sometimes in loss 
of life. The South Americans are inveterate 
gamblers, and a man will pass a whole year in 
patient saving, and then lose all his earnings in 
a single night at the gaming-table. 

After this we walked through the village, and 
my free-and-easy friend spoke to every pretty 
girl he saw. At half-past five I insisted on 
going home, though I was assured that the fun 
was only just beginning, and would go on wax- 
ing more and more furious until the small hours. 
Our driver, who was three parts tipsy at start- 
ing, was now unmanageably drunk. — a 
huge trolloping negress, not ill favoured, but 
slatternly and shameless, on her way back to 
Valencia on foot—looking in her white dress, as 
the Spanish proverb has it, like a mushroom in 
cream—he stopped, and made her get up beside 
him on the box, and the two together then 
carried on such a fire of rough jokes with all 
and singular who came in our way as created 
quite a sensation. I protested against tra- 
velling under the tutelage of this nymph ; but 
the driver was past reasoning with, and I had 
to put up with the annoyance as far as the out- 
skirts of Valencia, where, just as I had made up 
my mind to get down rather than enter the cit 
under such auspices, the sable beauty herself 
took it into her head to descend, and, kissing to us 
a hand of the size and colour of an ordinary coal- 
shovel, struck into a back lane and disappeared. 
I was horribly scandalised by this adventure, but 
still more so on overhearing that same evening 
the barber at a shop nearly opposite my house, 
who could speak a little English, bawl out to 
Juan, no doubt with a gesture indicating my 
whereabout in the upper room: “ Hear bad 
thing of him!” “Ay!” said Juan, delightedly 
thrusting his head out of the window, “ what’s 
that ?? “ Hear he came home from the cor- 
rida——” The last words were lost in the 
rattling of a cart which went by at the moment, 
but I heard Juan, ith an obstreperous peal of 
laughter, bawl out reply, “That’s a lie!” A 
low chuckling conversation followed, which was 
interrupted by a squall with thunder and 
lightning, during which I fell fast asleep in my 
easy-chair, and awoke well punished by the 
mosquitoes, and with a splitting headache. 

Next morning I aan with three companions 
to ride up the Morro: a steep, rocky, semi- 
isolated lull eight hundred feet high, situated 
about half a mile to the north-east of the city. 
A meadow of tall grass skirts the foot of the 
hill, and over this we trotted very pleasantly ; 
but as soon as we began to ascend the slope on 
the west, from which quarter alone the Morro 
is accessible to a man on horseback, we found 





we were in fora severe struggle. The path was 
only about a foot broad, and led sometimes be- 
tween rocks which pinched our legs, and made 
us go through evolutions worthy of a cirque, to 
save ourselves from being dragged off; some- 
times through thickets, whose thorns made sad 
havoc of our thin clothes. One of the party, who 
led the way, and was mounted on a mule, got on 
very well, but we who had horses could hardly 
keep them on their legs. At last we emerged 
from the thorns and the narrow path, but only to 
land on slippery sheets of rock at a steep incline, 
which were even more difficult to cross. How- 
ever, when we reached the top, the view well re- 
paid us. The hill had a double summit. On the 
first peak, a cross had been erected; then there 
was a steep descent, and an equally steep ascent 
to the other top, which was covered with great 
boulders and brushwood, and seemed to be an 
uncommonly likely place for snakes. At our 
feet, on the south side of the hill, lay the city of 
Valencia, in a thickly-wooded valley three or 
four miles broad, the city itself bemg full of 
gardens. Between us and the town flowed a 
stream, which bears the same name, and is from 
fifteen to twenty yards broad, with a general 
depth of three feet, but with deep pools at 
intervals. This valley, in which Valencia lies, 
is formed by two sierras, the 8S, Diego to the 
north-east, and the Guataparo to the south-west, 
and comes curving from the mountains of the 
coast, which I had crossed from Puerto Cabello, 
but runs almost due west and east for the five 
miles from Nagua to Valencia. The Morro is, 
as it were, the boundary-stone of this valley, and 
stands where it debouches into one much 
broader, and running at right angles to it; that 
is, from north-east to south. On turning to the 
north-east, my eyes were delighted with the 
beautiful view of the lake. I could see some of 
the islands in it, but its expanse stretched far 
beyond my vision for miles and miles into the 
Golden Valley of Araguas. When I had done 
gazing in this direction, my eyes found new 
beauties as they travelled eastward and south- 
ward over a park-like country to the famous 
battle-field of Carabobo. 

The soil in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Valencia, up to the borders of the lake, 
is, perhaps, the richest in the world. It is 
said that an iron rod has been passed down 
uninterruptedly for upwards of sixty feet 
through this black soil, the quality of which 
may be judged of from the fact that sugar-cane 
plantations will here yield twenty successive 
harvests without requiring a renewal of the 
plants. This extreme depth and richness will 
appear less surprising when it is remembered 
that all this ground was within the last centur 
covered with the waters of the lake, into whic 
many streams discharged themselves; the prin- 
cipal of them, the Pao, being really worthy to 
be called a river. These streams brought down 
a rich deposit of slime, which has now been laid 
bare by the rapid shrinking and diminution of 
the lake. When it is considered that the an- 
nual evaporation at Valencia amounts to one 
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hundred and thirty inches, it will not appear 
extraordinary that the waters of the lake have 
rapidly decreased since it first became known to 
the Spaniards. But other circumstances have 
within the last one hundred and fifty years im- 
mensely accelerated the desiccation of this body 
of water. About the beginningof last century the 
Pao was turned bya planter southward into the 
river’ Portuguesa; and thus a most important 
feeder was cut off from the lake. Subsequently, the 
woods by which it was everywhere fringed were 
cut down, to allow of cultivation being extended. 
The result has been that, while from the time of 
Oviedo to the close of the eighteenth century the 
waters retired only a mile and a half, in the last 
fifty years they have receded nearly five miles 
from the vicinity of the city. Thus, in 1810, 
Valencia, we are told, was three miles to the 
west of the lake ; but it is now nearly eight miles 
from it, for the distance from the nearest part of 
its shores to the Gran Plaza is exactly eight 
miles and a quarter, as measured for the railway. 
Again, whereas Humboldt makes the entire 
length of the lake over thirty miles, it is now 
only twenty-three ; and to the list of islets given 
by him seven new ones are to be added, so that 
the waters must have sunk so much as to lay 
bare seven places which they covered half a 
century ago. The rapid evaporation and the ex- 
posure of new land do not appear to have affected 
the climate of Valencia, which is still one of the 
most salubrious in the world. Immunity from 
fever the city no doubt owes to its being not 
only eight miles distant from the lake, but also 
one hundred and ninety-five feet above it, or 
thirteen hundred and sixty-four feet above the 
sea-level, while the lake is about eleven hundred 
and sixty-nine. However, the old proverb, that 
“no one ever dies at Valencia,” 1s now so far 
altered that they say, “no one dies there unless 
he calls in a physician !” 

As I pot at the city, and reckoned up its 
advantages of a healthy and beautiful site, a 
soil unmatched for fertility, a position on one 
of the great high roads of South American 
commerce, and near the unrivalled harbour of 
Puerto Cabello, I could not help asking myself 
how it was that in three centuries it had made 
so little progress in wealth, population, and im- 

ortance. It was in 1555 that Don Alonso Dias 
Moreno founded this western capital of Vene- 
zuela, and in 1578 it was strong enough to 
withstand the attack of the Great Carib Tribe, 
who came up in thousands to surprise it. These 
savages werethetallest and bravest of the Indians, 
and have fought many battles with Europeans, 
both in the West Indies and in Venezuela; but 
they failed in their enterprise against Valencia, 
and were driven off with immense loss by Garcia 
Gonzalez. They retreated as they had come, 
by boats down the river Guarico and so into the 
Orinoco—a proof how easy it would be to esta- 
blish water-communication between Valencia 
and Guayana. From that time to this, Valencia 
has never suffered from any great calamity. A 
few years after, Caracas was sacked by Drake, 





it was almost entirely destroyed by the great 
earthquake, as were Cumana, Barquisimeto, 
and other towns. But neither earthquake nor 
the sword of the enemy has ever devastated 
Valencia. Even the cruel tyrant, Lope de 
Aguirre, spared it; and though it changed 
masters more than once in the war between the 
patriots and the Spaniards, it suffered injury 
from neither party. In spite of this, the city 
has made no progress, there is little or no money 
circulated in it, and the population has not ad- 
vanced beyond the figure of six thousand as- 
signed to it by Humboldt ; whereas Caracas has 
risen with increased strength from its over- 
throw, and is ten times as populous as Valencia. 
What, then, I asked mead as I stood gazing 
from the Morro, is the spell that keeps this 
city stationary, and how is it that Nature has 
been so lavish of her gifts in vain? Perhaps 
the climate is the true key to the paradox. 
Perhaps the Valencianos will slumber on, and 
their sleep will not be broken until some more 
energetic race takes possession of the land, and 
the snort of the iron horse disturbs the profound 
repose of the sunny valleys. 

Opposite to the Morro, the Sierra of Guata- 
paro, which lies south of Valencia, terminates 
ina round hill. Beyond this amile or so, is the 
mountain of the Caves, so called from a cavern 
which excited the wonder of Humboldt. I 
resolved that my next expedition should be 
to that cavern, so I asked my friend Colon to 
pilot me. Though a native of Valencia, he had 
never visited it, and was obliged to look out 
for a guide. As itis a Creole peculiarity to 
undertake anything, a guide was soon found, 
and we started very early, when the first ripples 
of light began to come above the horizon. 
There were four of us—Colon, myself, Pedro 
the so-called guide, and a man to look after the 
horses. It struck me as curious that Pedro 
would give us no distinct account of the place 
we were to visit. To all my questions he replied 
with a “tal vez,” “perhaps,” or “asi asi,” “so 
so ;” with which I was obliged to be content. 

After riding about a mile, we came to a 
cemetery: a veritable Elysée. The most 
luxuriant grass and flowering shrubs grew 
round it. On three sides the ground was 
level, while to the west a gentle slope swelled 
gradually into the mountains of the Sierra, the 
ravines of which were thickly wooded. Oppo- 
site to us we could see shining streaks in the 
crest of the mountain, which we took to be the 
caves we were in search of: the rather as 
Pedro nodded his head with great gravity when 
I asked him if that were the place. Resolvi 
to inspect the cemetery, I dismounted an 
knocked at the gate, at first gently, but gra- 
dually louder and louder, until the echoes an- 
swered me. As that was the only answer I got, 
wethen began towalk round theenclosure (which, 
except in front, was of wood), to see if we could 
find an entrance. Fortune favoured us unexe 
pectedly. There happened to be a herd of half- 
wild cattle grazing close to the place, and one 


and again in 1679 by the French; and in 1$12| of them, taking fright, charged the enclosure, 
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and broke down enough of it to get through. 
Hereupon the out gate was suddenly flung 
open, and the bullock was driven out again by two 
men, who had been digging a grave, and who 
would, it seemed, have i on for ever without 
caring a straw for our appeals to be admitted. 
Out came the bullock, charging with his head 
down, and out rushed the men after him, fling- 
ing stones at him as big as one’s fist. e 
stood meekly by, to let this whirlwind pass, 
and then quietly walked in. Back came the 
avediggers, banged the door, and went on 
gging their grave without vouchsafing us 
a word. The first thing we saw on enterin 
was about forty baskets full of skulls an 
bones. There was a great receptacle in the 
middle of the cemetery, and into it all these re- 
mains would be cast, as belonging to those 
whose families were not rich enough to pay 
double fees. In Venezuela even the dead must 
pay for a single bed, and those who cannot, or 
will not, will be dug up at the end of the year 
and chucked into an omnium gatherum. I 
counted about a hundred tombs of mark, some 
of them bearing the names of the most illus- 
trious families in the republic. Among them 
was, I remember, one inscribed to the memory 
of Catalina Cunningham de Oldenburg ! 

We remounted and rode straight to the moun- 
tain. In a few minutes we got among low 
jungle, which grew more and more impervi- 
ous, until we had to alight, and, leaving our 
horses with the groom, push our way through 
the jungle on foot. This was not very pleasant, 
but worse things were coming; the bushes 
were so thick that we could not see where we 
were stepping; and presently all three of us 
descended with a crash, into a precipitous 
ravine. As soon as I could recover my equi- 
librium, I shouted in great wrath to the guide, 
“Ts this the way to the cavern?” My temper 
was not improved when the confounded fel- 
low made his eternal reply, “tal vez,” “per- 
haps.” I have no doubt the delectable place 
we were in was full of snakes, but I caught 
a glimpse of only one, and that a very small 
one; small as it was, however, I knew it to be a 
coral, the bite of which proves mortal in an hour 
or two. The sight of this creature seemed to 
lend me wings, and, in spite of my great riding- 
boots, I emerged on the other side of the ravine 
almost as quickly as I had descended. We 
now got upon a very steep bit, covered with 
grass, in which lurked innumerable pieces of 
rock, and over these we stumbled in a way 
that very soon relieved us of the little breat 
we had left. Thinking, however, that the caves 
were straight above us, we struggled frantically 
on, until we got to the height of about a thousand 
feet, when I called out to Colon that I was com- 
pletely exhausted and must sit down. “ Well,” 
said he, “ don’t sit down where you are, unless 
you want to be picked as clean as those bones 
we saw in the cemetery.” At this I looked 
about me, and saw that the whole place was 
swarming with ants; and, indeed, close to me 
lay the skeleton of a large bird, which looked 





as if it had been prepared for an anatomical 
museum, so well was it cleared. I had to creep 
some distance under the scarp of the mountain 
before I found a place where I could rest my 
weary limbs. The view was enchanting, but 
my satisfaction was somewhat marred by the 
uncomfortable idea that a slip would send me 
headlong down the side of the hill, which, 
where I was sitting, was almost perpendicular. 

Meantime Pedro the guide Sod boon tryin 
at various points to clamber up the scarpe 
crest of the mountain, to find the cave he had 
undertaken to show us. “ Are you certain that 
you have brought us to the right place?” “I 
am certain,” said he, with a rueful look, “ that 
the cave was here; but where it is now, the 
blessed Virgin alone knows!” In short, after 
nearly breaking our necks, we’ were forced to 
come to the disagreeable conclusion that our 
friend Pedro knew nothing at all about the cave, 
and that the best thing we could do was to re- 
turn to Valencia and make another attempt 
under better guidance. 

On telling our failure that night to some 
German friends, G., a fine active young fellow 
who had been a sailor, undertook to pilot me to 
the cave next day, though he said he had not 
been there for years. is time I resolved to 
take Juan with me; and, with a lively recollec- 
tion of the dense jungle we had gone through in 
our late expedition, I made up my mind to carry 
my revolver, by way of a “ caution to snakes.” 

We started next day, long before the sun was 
up, and soon got past the cemetery, and turned 
our horses towards the mountains, but struck 
along the side of a ravine nearer the town than 
the ravine we had before visited. Here, the jungle 
was thinner, and we got on fast, until, finding the 
ground growing steep and rocky, we dismounted 
and clambered up about two hundred feet, when 
we suddenly beheld the cavern yawning above. 
Its mouth was at least thirty feet in diameter, 
with a very searped and slippery entrance, after 
surmounting which we found ourselves on a sort 
of platform. This portal of the cave was like 
a great room, which had, on the right as we 
entered, a huge window, from which there was 
a lovely view of the valley up to the lake. To 
the left of the entrance was another platform, 
ten feet above that on which we stood, while 
facing the entrance was a long gallery or 
tunnel in the rock, very lofty, but narrow, and 
sloping upward at an angle of thirty degrees. 
At the end of this gallery, the light appeared, 
and we could see the festoons of creepers that 
hung down over the outlet. But in the centre part 
the gallery was dark. Its dimness and narrow- 
ness made it seem of immense length, though pro- 
bably it did not much exceed a hundred feet. 

After resting and smoking our cigars, I told 
Juan, as he had much the longest reach of 
the party, to try to mount the second plat- 
form, and see what was to be seen. After 
two or three attempts, in which he bruised his 
shins considerably, Juan gave up the enterprise, 
observing, that he was too tall to play the 
monkey, and too heavy to go up a rock, birds’- 
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nesting. G., who was as light and agile as a 
cat, soon clambered to the top, and reported 
that there was nothing tosee. He then sprang 
down to us, and, in spite of the slipperiness of 
the rock and the depth of the jump, kept his 
footing. Of course we praised him immensely 
for his activity; and to give us a new proof of 
it, he volunteered to pod a the tunnel, and tell 
us what there was on the other side. This, 
however, was no such easy matter. In the first 
place, the entrance to it was six feet above our 
platform, and this rise was absolutely per- 
pendicular, with a hard smooth surface, and 
nothing on which to place hand or foot. Then 
the lie was very dark within, and the floor 
of it was horribly rough. Somehow or other, 
G. managed to get up, but he had no sooner 
advanced a few yards into the interior than a 
ee number of bats and other night- 

irds came swooping out, with such a dust and 
noise as to half blind, suffocate, and deafen, our 
adventurous pioneer. We could not help 
laughing loud and long to see him reappear 
powdered all over like a miller, rubbing his 
eyes, and swearing energetically in excellent 
Spanish and German. 

“Don’t be frightened, sefior,” said Juan, 
taking off his hat with mock politeness, but 
grinning all the time like an ogre; “the birds 
won’t hurt you, and they’re not worth killing, 
or you could shoot as many as you liked with 
our revolvers.” 

“ Caramba!” said G., “whether they are 
worth shooting or not, I’ll have a shot into the 

allery before I go in again; for I would rather 
e shot myself, than smothered with this filth.” 

Juan handed up a revolver to G., who forth- 
with discharged several barrels into the tunnel. 
The explosion brought out a fresh flock of birds, 
and, until the dust they made had subsided, we 
could see nothing. 

“Come, G.,” 1 said, laughing, “look about 
for the game. I want a specimen of a vampire to 
take home. I hope you have killed something.” 

Hereupon Juan, whose height gave him an 
advantage over me in reconnoitring, exclaimed : 

* Blest if I can tell what’s been killed; but I 
think the shots have made something alive, for 
I can see what looks like the stem of a great 
creeper moving up and down like a live eel in a 
frying-pan.” 

“Stem of a great creeper !” shouted G., who 
had now again entered the tunnel; “by Hea- 
vens! it’s a snake, and the biggest I ever saw.” 

With these words, he discharged the remain- 
ing barrels of his pistol, and then bolted back to 
the mouth of the gallery, ready to drop down 
to us, in case the brute turned im our direction. 
Luckily, it made off the other way. G., who 
saw it best, declared it was sixteen or eighteen 
feet long. After this, none of us felt inclined 
to explore any further, and we unanimousl 
agreed that we had seen all that was wort 
seeing, and that the place was a very nice place 
for a pie-nic—barring the bats and the serpents ! 

“It’s a queer spot,” said G., as we descended 


the steep path to regain our horses, “ and some 





curious thi have been done in it. In the 
last war, a famous robber, named Hernando 
Maza, lived here, and committed many atrocities 
before they found out his den. Noone thought 
of looking for him in the cave. At last they 
sent for Cesatbeunde and tracked him to it, 
and then he died there, sword in hand, like a 
brave man.” 

“More like a snake in a hole,” said Juan, 
who did not care for romantic histories, and 
was rather disgusted with the day’s proceed- 
ings. “TI shall be very glad to get back to Va- 
lencia, and I don’t care if J never see no more 
caves, nor serpents neither, as long as J live.” 





GIBSON’S STUDIO. 
ON THE BASSO RELIEVO OF THE HOURS LEADING 
THE HORSES OF THE SUN, AND ON OTHER WORKS 
THERE. 


I. 
Foar on, thou stately pageant, proud and fair, 
Float on, in choral beauty, joyous Hours, 
While to your god th’ immortal steeds ye bear 
With festal step and song and votive flowers. 


Il. 
Beauty and courage, ardour tamed by grace, 
Strength ruled by sweetness, freedom, vig’rous. 
youth, 
Divinely curb’d yet guided on their race— 
The noble image veils a nobler truth. 


Ill. 
O fair primeval age! so nigh thy birth, 
God’s awful presence brooded ever near; 
Wing’d forms angelical still trod the earth, 
Yet jubilant, each star sang in its sphere. 
IV. 
And therefore heart and soul, and ear and eye, 
From God-like influence drew life divine, 
And truth, religion, high philosophy, 
Reveal’d through sensuous forms their faith benign. 
v. 
Not wholly dim the rapture, fled the dream ; 
We all might speak of visions delicate, 
Impalpable, o’er which soft halos gleam 
To fond beliefs of old, yet dedicate. 


VI. 
Ay, come with me; yon fountain murmurs clear 
Beneath its crown of fern, and round it bloom, 
Lavish of beauty, prodigally fair, 
Wild flowers, whose purple mocks the skies of 
Rome. 
vu. 
By flowers and fountain welcome meet is given ; 
Then pass yon threshold: grave and still and 
calm, 
The gods await us—’tis the Grecian heaven, 
All odorous with asphodel and balm. 


Vill. 
There shines Pandora, and her eyes seem stern 
With mystic prescience and prophetic light. 
Here, fair Aurora from her graceful urn 
Sheds fresh’ning dews which part the day from 
night. 
IX. 
And there young Phaéton with looks of fire 
Measures th’ ethereal space his steeds have trod, 
Forgetful, in his quenchless, wild desire, 
To wait is genius, to be patient, God! 
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x. 
And lo! where sighing ’neath her Maker’s hand, 
The rosy life slow stealing through her form, 
Her forfeit godhood, ’mid th’ Olympian band, 
Fair Venus mourns, with mortal blushes warm. 


xi. 
Look round, a life’s whole utterance is here; ‘ 
Through Phidian forms each subtle thought is 
told ; 
Profound, yet simple, lovely, yet austere, 
The soul was pure, its struggles manifold. 


XII. 
And thus was reach’d the goal; by steadfast will 
And no vain dalliance with a lofty aim, 
But strong and tireless, ruthless to fulfil 
Each ardent purpose, so was won this fame. 


xi. 
Each day was as a pearl laid on a shrine, 
That shrine a consecrated life, all vow'd 
A rigid sacrifice to art divine, 
And through art’s priesthood did this man serve 
God. 
XIV. 
For he was one who, ’mid the pomp and strife 
Which men forlorn miscal felicity, 
Fulfill’d the mission of a nobler life, 
And won from work his immortality. 


XV. 
Death sways not where creative art bestows 
An infinite success to high endeavour; 
Harmoniously the circle ebbs and flows— 
The workman in his work shall live for ever! 





DANIEL GUMB’S ROCK. 





THERE is no part of our native country of 
England so little known, no region so seldom 
trodden by the feet of the tourist or the tra- 
veller, as the middle moorland of old Cornwall. 
A stretch of wild heath and stunted gorse, 
dotted with swelling hills, and interspersed 
with rugged rocks, either of native granite or 
rough-hewn pillar, the rude memorial of ancient 
art, spreads from the Severn Sea on the west 
to the tall ridge of Carradon on the east, and 
from Warbstow Barrow on the north to the 
southern civilisation of Bodmin and Liskeard. 
Throughout this district there is, even in these 
days, but very scanty sign of settled habitation. 
Two or three recent and solitary roads traverse 
the boundaries; here and there, the shafts and 
machinery of a mine announce the existence of 
underground life ; a few clustered cottages, or 
huts, for the shepherds, are sprinkled along the 
waste ; but the vast and uncultured surface of 
the soil is suggestive of the bleak steppes of 
Tartary or the far wilds of Australia, and that 
in the very heart of modern England. Yet is 
there no scenery that can be sought by the 
antiquary or the artist that will so kindle the 
imagination or requite the eye or the mind of 
the wanderer as this Cornish solitude. If he 
travel from our storied Dundagel, eastward, 
Rowtor, the Red Tor, so named from its purple 
tapestry of heather and heath, and Briinguillie, 
the Golden Hill, crested with yellow gorse, like 





a crown, will win his approach and reward, 


with their majestic horizon, the first efforts of 
his pilgrimage. The summits and sides of 
these mountains of the west are studded with 
many a logan-rock or shuddering-stone of the 
old superstition. This was the pillar of ordeal 
in Druid times, so poised that while it shook at 
the slight faint touch of the innocent finger, it 
firmly withstood the assailing strength of the 
guilty man. 
Passing onward, the traveller will pause amid 
a winding outline of unhewn granite pillars, and 
he will gradually discover that these are set up 
to represent the coils of a gigantic serpent, 
traced, as it were, in stone. This is a memorial 
of the dragon-crest of a Viking, or the demon- 
idol and shrine of an older antiquity. Not far 
off there gleams a moorland lake, or mimic sea, 
with its rippling laugh of waters—the Doz- 
mere Pool of many an antique legend and tale, 
the mystic scene of the shadowy vessel and the 
Mort d’Arthur of our living bard. A sheep- 
track—for no other visible path will render 
—_—~ along the moor—leads on to Kilmarth 
or, from the brow of which lofty crag the eye 
can embrace the expanse of the two seas which 
are the boundaries of Cornwall on the right and 
left. There, too, looms in the distance Rocky 
Carradon, with the valley of the Hurlers at its 
foot. These tall shapes of granite, grim and 
grotesque, were once, as local legends say, nine 
bold upstanding Cornish men, who disdained 
the Sabbath-day ; and as they pursued their 
daring pastime and “ put the stone,” in spite of 
the warning of the priest, they were changed, 
by a sudden doom, where they stood up to play, 
and so were fixed for ever in monumental rock. 
Above them lowers the Devil’s Wring, a pile of 
— masses, lifted, as though by giant or 
emon strength, one upon another; but the 
upper rocks vast and unwieldy, and the lower 


gradually lessening downward, until they rest, . 


poised, on a pivot of stone so slender and small 
that it seems as though the wind sweeping over 
the moor would overtopple it with a breath ; 
and yet centuries many and long have rolled 
over the heath, and still it stands unshaken 
and unswerved. Its name is derived from the 
similitude of the rocky structure to the press 
wherein the ancient housewives of rude Corn- 
wall were accustomed to “ wring ” out the milk 
from their cheese. Not far off from this sin- 

lar monument of “ages long ago” there is 
ound to this day a rough and rude assemblage 
of moorstone slabs, some cast down and others 
erect, but manifestly brought together and 
arranged by human hands and skill. There is 
still traceable amid the fragments the outline of 
a human habitation, once divided into cells, and 
this was the origin and purpose of this solitary 
abode. It wasthework and the home of a remark- 
able man—an eccentric and original character 
among the worthies of the west—and the place 
has borne ever since the early years of the last 
century the name of Daniel Gumb’s Rock. He 
was a native Cornishman, born in a cottage 
that bordered on the moor, and in the lowlier 
ranks of labouring life. In his father’s house- 
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hold he was always accounted a strange and 
unsocial boy. In his childhood he kept aloof 
from all pastime and play, and while his compa- 
nions resorted to their youthful amusements 
and sports, Daniel was usually seen alone, with 
a book or a slate, whereon he worked, at a very 
early age, the axioms of algebra or the dia- 
grams of Euclid. He had mastered with mar- 
vellous rapidity all the books of the country- 
side, and he had even exhausted the instructions 
of the schoolmaster of the neighbouring town. 
Then it became his chosen delight to wander on 
the moors with some favourite volume in his 
hand, and a crust from his mother’s loaf in his 
bag; with his inseparable tools, also, the chisel 
and the mallet, wherewithal to chip and gather 
the geological specimens of his own district. 
Often he would be absent whole nights, and 
when he was questioned as to his place of 
shelter, he would reply, “ Where John the 
Baptist slept,” or “ At Roche, in the hermit’s 
bed;” for the ruined cell of a Christian an- 
chorite stood, and yet stands, above the scenery 
of the wanderings of that solitary boy. But 
Daniel’s principal ambition was to know and 
name the planets and the stars. It was at the 
time when the discoveries of foreign astro- 
nomers had peopled the heavens with fresh 
imagery, and our own Newton had given to the 
ethereal phenomena of the sky a “local habita- 
tion and a name.” It is very striking to dis- 
cover, when the minds of any nation are flooded 
with new ideas and original trains of thought, 
how soon the strange tidings will reach the 
very skirts of the population, and borne, how 
we know not, will thrill the hamlet and the 
village with the wonders that have roused and 
instructed the far-off and civilised city. Thus 
even Daniel’s distant district became aware of 
the novel science of the stars, and this intelli- 
gence failed not to excite and foster the faculties 
of his original mind. Local legends still record 
and identify the tall and craggy places where 
the youthful “scholar” was wont to ascend and 
to rest all night, with his face turned upward 
to the sky, “ learning the customs of the stars,” 
and “ finding out by the planets things to come.” 
Nor were his studies unassisted and alone. A 
master-mind of those days, Cookworthy of Ply- 
mouth, a learned and scientific man, still 
famous in the west, found out and fostered the 
genius of the intelligent youth. He gave him 
access to his library, and allowed him to visit 
his orrery and other scientific instruments : and 
the result of this kindness was shown in the 
tastes and future peculiarities of the mind of 
Gumb. The stern necessities of life demanded, 
in the course of time, that Daniel should fulfil 
the destiny of his birth, and win his bread by 
the sweat of his brow; for the meagre resources 
of his cottage-home had to be augmented by his 
youthful labour. In the choice of an occupa- 
tion his early habits were not without their 
influence. He selected the craft of a hewer of 
stone, a very common calling on the surround- 
Ing moors; and there he toiled for several 
years of his succeeding life, amid the Cyclopean 





models of the early ages. The pillared rocks 
of that wild domain were the monoliths of 
Celtic history, and the vast piles of the native 
moor were the heaped and unhewn pyramids of 
an ancient and unknown people. All these sur- 
rounding scenes acted on his tastes and im- 
ulses. ‘So the foundations of his mind were 
aid!” His father died, and Daniel became his 
own master, and had to hew his way through 
the rugged world, by what the Cornish call 
the pith of his bones.” That he did so his 
future history will attest; but it was not un- 
soothed nor alone ; nor was it without the usual 
incident of human existence. No man ever yet 
became happily great, or joyfully distinguished, 
without that kindling strength, the affectionate 
presence of a woman. 


He whom Joy would win, 
Must share it; Happiness was born a twin. 


Such was the solace that arrived to soothe 
the dreary path of Daniel Gumb. He wooed 
and won a maiden of his native village, who, 
amid the rugged rocks and appellatives of Corn- 
wall, had the soft Italian name of Florence. 
But where, amid the utter poverty of his posi- 
tion and prospects, could he find the peaceful 
and happy wedding-roof that should bend over 
him and his bride? His friends were few, and 
they too poor and lowly to aid his start in life. 
He himself had inherited nothing, save a strong 
head and heart, and two stalwart hands. He 
looked around him and afar off, and there was 
no avenue for house or home. Suddenly he re- 
called to mind his wandering days and his 
houseless nights, the seanty food, the absorbing 
meditation, and the kindly shelter of many a 
nook in the hollow places of the granite rock. 
He formed his plan, and made it known to his 
future and faithful bride. She assented with 
the full-hearted strength and trusting sacrifice 
of awoman’s love. Then he went forth in the 
might of his simple and strong resolve; his 
tools in his scrip, and a loaf or two of his 
accustomed household bread. He sought the 
well-known slope under Carradon, searched 
many a mass of Druid rock, and paced around 
cromlech and pillared stone of old memorial, 
until he discovered a primeval assemblage of 
granite slabs suited to his toil. One of these, 
grounded upon several others, the vast boulders 
of some diluvian flood, had the rude semblance 
of a roof. Underneath this shelving rock he 
scooped away the soil, finding, as he dug on, 
more than one upright slice of moorstone, 
which he left to stand as an inner and natural 
wall. At last, at the end of a few laborious 
days, Daniel stood before a large cavern of the 
rocks, divided into chambers by upstanding 
granite, and sheltered, at a steep angle, by a 
mountainous mass of stone. Nerved and sus- 
tained by the hopeful visions which crowded on 
his mind, and of which he firmly trusted that 
this place would be the future scene, he toiled 
on, until he had finally framed a giant abode, 
such as that wherein the Cyclops shut in 
Ulysses and his companions, and promised to 
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“devour No-man the last.” Materials for the 
pavement and for closing up the inner walls 
were scattered abundantly around; nay, the 
very furniture for that mountain-home was at 
once ready for his hand; for, as Agag, king of 
the Amalekites, had his vaunted iron bed, so did 
Gumb frame and hew for himself and Florence, 
his wife, table and seat and a bedstead of native 
stone. Then he smoothed and shot into a 

oove a thick and heavy door, so that, closed 
ike an eastern sepulchre, it demanded no 
common strength to roll away the stone. When 
all had been prepared, the bridegroom and the 
bride met at a distant church; the simple 
wedding feast was held at her father’s house ; 
and that night the husband led the maiden of 
his vows, the bride of his youth, to their wedding 
rock! If he had known the ode, he might have 
chanted, in Horatian verse, that day, “ Nunc 
scio quid sit amor, duris in cotibus illum.” 
“ Now know I what true love is ; in rugged dens 
he dwells.” 

Here the wedded pair dwelt in peace —_ 
and happy years, mingling the imagery of ol 
romance with the sterner duties of practical 
life. As a far-famed hewer of stone, the skill 
and energy of this singular man never lacked 
employ, nor failed to supply the necessities of 
his moorlatd abode. Like a patriarch in his 
tent amid the solitudes of Syria, he was his 
own king, prophet, and priest. He paid neither 
rent, nor taxes, nor tithe. When children were 
born to him, he exercised unwittingly the power 
of lay-baptism which was ted in the primi- 
tive church to the inhabitants of a wilderness, 
afar from the ministry of the priesthood, and 
his wife was content to be “ churched” by her 
own cherished husband, among the altars of 
unhewn stone that surrounded their solitary 
cell. Who shall say that this simple worship 
of the father and the mother, with their house- 
hold, amid their paradise of hills, was not as 
sweet, with the balsam of the soul, as the 
incense-breathing psalm of the cathedral choir ? 
Rightly or wrongh , it is known that Daniel 
entertained an infinite contempt for “the 
parsons,” whose territories bordered on the 
moor. Not one of them, it was his wont to 
aver, could cross the asses’ bridge of his fa- 
vourite Euclid, a feat he had himself accom- 
plished in very early youth; nor could the 
most learned among them all unravel the mys- 
teries of his chosen companions, the wandering 
stars, that travelled over Carradon every night. 
Long and frequent were his vigils for astrono- 
mical researches and delight. To this day the 
traveller will encounter on the face of some soli- 
tary rock a mathematical diagram, carefully 
carved by some chisel and hand unknown ; and 
while speculation has often been rife as to the 
Druidical origin of the mystic figure, or the 
scientific knowledge of the early Kelts, the 
local antiquary is aware that these are the 
simple records of the patient studies of Daniel 
Gumb. 

When the writer of this article visited that 
neighbourhood in 188—, there still survived 





reliques and remembrances of the singular 
man. There were a few written fragments of 
his thoughts and studies still treasured up in 
the existing families of himself and his wife. 
Here is a transcript: “Mr. Cookworthy told 
me, when I saw him last, that astronomers in 
foreign parts, and our great man Sir Isaac here 
at home, had thought that the planets were so 
vast, and so like our earth in their ways, that 
they might have been inhabited by men; but 
he said, ‘their elements and atmosphere are 
thought to be unfit for human life and breath.’ 
But surely God would not have so wasted his 
worlds as to have made such great bright 
masses of his creation to roll along all barren, 
as it were, like desert places of light in the 
sky. There must be people of some kind there : 
how I should like to see them, and to go there 
when I die!” Another entry on the same leaf: 
“Florence asked me to-day if I thought that 
our souls, after we are dead, would know the 
stars and other wise things better than we can 
now. And I answered her, Yes; and if I 
could, that is, if I was allowed to, the first thing 
I would try should be to square the circle true, 
and then, if I could, I would mark it and work 
it out somewhere hereabouts on a flat rock, that 
my son might find it there, and so make his 
fortune and be a great man. N.B. Florence 
asked me to write this down.” On a thick 
sheet of pasteboard, with a ground-plan of a 
building on the other side, Te hel written : 
“January 16, 1756. A terrible storm last 
night. Thunder and lightning and hail, with 
a tempest of wind. Saw several dead sheep on 
the moor. Shipwrecks, no doubt, at sea. A 
thought came into my mind, why should such 
harm be allowed to be done? I read some 
reasons once in a book that Mr. Cookworthy 
lent me, called The Origin of Evil; but I could 
not understand a word of it. My notion is, 
that when evil somehow came into the world, 
God did not destroy it at once, because He is 
so almighty that He let it go on, to make mani- 
fest His power and majesty; and so He rules 
over all evil things, and turns them into good 
at the last. N.B. The devil is called in the 
Bible the Prince of the Powers of the Air: so 
he may be, but he must obey his Master. The 
poor wretch is but a slave after all!” On the 
fly-leaves of an old accowut-book the following 
strange statement appears: “June 23, 1764. 
To-day, at bright noon, as I was at my work 
upon the moor, I looked up, and saw all at 
once a stranger standing on the turf, just above 
my block. He was dressed like an old picture 
that I remember in the windows of St. Neot’s 
church, in a long brown garment, with a girdle ; 
and his head was uncovered and grizzled with 
long hair. He spoke to me, and he said, in a low, 
clear voice, ‘ Daniel, that work is hard!’ I won- 
dered that he should know my name, and I an- 
swered, ‘ Yes, sir ; but I am used to it, and don’t 
mind it, for the sake of the faces at home.’ Then 
he said, sounding his words like a psalm, ‘ Man 
goeth forth to his work and to his labour until 
the evening ; when will it be night with Daniel 
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Gumb? I began to feel queer; it seemed | scientific solitude. He and his wife inhabited 


to me there was something awful about the 
unknown man. I even shook. Then he said 
in, ‘Fear nothing. The happiest man in 
all’ the earth is he that wins his daily bread 
by his daily sweat, if he will but fear God 
and do man no wrong.’ I bent down my 
head like any one confounded, and I greatly 
wondered who this strange appearance could 
be. He was not like a preacher, for he looked 
me full in the face; nor a bit like a parson, 
for he seemed very meek and kind. I began 
to think it was a spirit, only such ones always 
come by night, and here was I at noonday, 
and at work. So I made up my mind to drop 
my hammer and step up and ask his name 
right out. “But when I looked up he was gone, 
and that clear out of sight, on the bare wide 
moor suddenly. I only wish that I had gone 
forward at once and feit him with my hand and 
found out if he was a real man or only a resem- 
blance. What couldit mean? Mem. toask Mr. 
C.” This event is recorded in a more formal and 
painful handwriting than the other MSS. which 
survive. Nothing could be further removed 
from superstition or fear than this man’s whole 
character and mind. Hard as one of his native 
rocks, and accurate as a diagram, yet here is a 
tinge of that large and artless belief which is so 
inseparable from a Keltic origin, and which is 
so often manifested by the strongest and loftiest 
minds. Another paragraph, written on the blank 
age of an almanack, run thus : “ Found to-day, 
in the very heart of a slab of rock that came 
out below the granite, the bony skeleton of a 
strange animal, or rather some kind of fish. The 
stone had never been broken into before, and 
looked ages older than the rocks above. Now 
how came this creature to get in, and to die 
and harden there? Was it before Adam’s time, 
or since?- What date was it? But what can 
we tell about dates after all? Time is nothing 
but Adam’s clock—a measurement that men in- 
vented to reckon by. This very rock with the 
creature in it was made, perhaps, before there 
was any such thing as time. eternity may 
be ; that is, before there were any dates begun. 
At all events, when God did make the rock, He 
must have put the creature there.” This ap- 
pears to be a singular and rude anticipation of 
modern discovery, and a simple solution of a 
uestion of science in our own and later time. 
t is to be lamented that these surviving details 
of a thoughtful and original life are so few and 
far between. Gumb appears to have united in 
his native character the simplicity of an ancient 
hermit and the stern contempt of the solitary 
student for the busy hum of men, with the 
brave resolution and independent energy of 
mind which have won success and fame for 
some of our self-made sons of science and skill. 
But his opportunities were few, and the sever- 
ance of his life and abode from contact with his 
fellow-men forbade that access to the discoveries 
and researches of his kind which might have 
rendered him, in other days, the Hugh Miller 
of the rocks or the Stephenson or Watt of a 





their wedded cell for many years and long. The 
mother on her stony couch gladdened her 
anxious husband with sons and daughters; but 
she had the courage to brave her woman’s trials 
alone, for neither midwife nor doctor were ever 
summoned to “the rock.” These, as may well 
be imagined, were all literally educated at home ; 
but only one of their children, his name was 
John, appears to have inherited his father’s habits 
or energy. He succeeded to the caverned home 
after Daniel’s death, and when his mother had 
returned to her native village to die also, the 
existence of John Gumb is casually seen re- 
corded as one of the skilful hewers of stone at 
the foot of Carradon. But Daniel died “an old 
man full of days,” and he was carried after all 
“ad plures,” and to the silent society of men, in 
the fee ll of the parish wherein stood afar 
off his rocky home. He won and he still de- 
serves a nook of remembrance among the le- 
gendary sons of the west, “the giants” of Keltic 
race, “the mighty men that were of old, the men 
of renown.” His mind, though rough-hewn, like 
a block of his native granite, must have been 
weil balanced: resolute and firm reliance on a 
man’s own resources, and disdain of external 
succour, have ever been a signal of native genius, 
to be able to live alone, according to the adage 
of an ancient sage, a man must be either an 
angel or a demon. Gumb was neither, but a 
simple, strong-hearted, and intellectual man. He 
had the “mens sana in corpore sano” of the 
poet’s aspiration. A scenic taste and a mind 
“to enjoy the universe” he revealed in the very 
choice of his abode. In utter scorn of the 
pent-up city, and dislike for the reek of the 
multitude, he built, like “the Kenite, his nest 
in the rock ;” nor did he pitch his stony oe 
chance, or in a casual place in the wild. He 
chose and he fixed his home where his eye could 
command and exult in a stretch of circumferent 
scenery a hundred and fifty miles on surround- 
ing extent. In the east, he greeted the morning 
sun, as he mounted the rugged saddle of Dart- 
moor and Exmoor for his daily career. To the 
west, Roche, the rock of the ruined hermitage, 
lifted a bold and craggy crest to the sky, where 
long centuries before another solitary of more 
ascetic mind, lay, like the Patriarch on his 

illow of granite, and reared a ladder to Heaven 
. the energy of nightly prayer. Far, far away 
to the westward, the lense sun of England 
went into the storied Sea of Arthur and his 
knights, and touched, caressingly, the heights 
of grim Dundagel, with a lingering halo of 
light. These were the visions that soothed and 
surrounded the worker at his daily toil, and 
roused and strengthened the energies of the 
self-sustaining man. The lessons of the legend 
of Daniel Gumb are simple, and earnest, and 
strong. The words of supernatural wisdom 
might be graven as an added superscription on 
his rock, ‘‘ Whatsoever thou doest, do it with 
all thine heart.” If thou be a man, friendless 
and alone, the slave of the hammer or the axe, 
and doomed to the sweat of labour, day by 
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day, till the night shall come that no man can 
work, “aide-toi et Dieu t’aidera”—aid thyself 
and God will succour thee. 





THE GOOD SHIP SHOOTING STAR. 


I. 

“Caprarn Rrrson, allow me to introduce to 
you Mr. Pennant, your new purser. Mr. Pen- 
nant, pray take a chair, while I have a little talk 
on business with Captain Ritson.” 

Mr. Blizzard, of the firm of David and Bliz- 
zard, 72, Limehouse-street, Liverpool, con- 
tinued : 

“ Captain Ritson, we want to make this first 
trip of the Shooting Star an auspicious trip ; we 
want to have our vessel the first into Quebec 
this year. We save the dues; for they always 
return the dues to the first vessel that arrives 
from England; but it is not so much for the 
sake of the value of the dues, as the éclat of the 
thing we want. Our trade with Canada is 
large, and we want to get our name up. We 
do not, of course, want you to run any danger. 
No, that is by no means the wish of the firm ; 
but we wish you to skirt the ice and run in on 
the very first opening. You will get off 
Labrador just in time for the frost to have 
thawed, and, with care, there need be no risk 
whatever.” ; 

Mr. Blizzard said all this leaning against his 
railed desk, and nestled in among the files of 
invoices and bills of lading. He was a hearty, 
fresh-coloured, portly man, very neat in his 
dress, and remarkable for a white waistcoat, 
that seemed as hard and stainless as enamel. 
He played with his watch-chain as he spoke, 
and eyed the captain, the purser, and the first 
mate, who sat in an uncomfortable half circle. 
With his well-polished boots planted on the im- 
movable rock of a large capital, Mr. Blizzard 
seemed to look boldly seaward metaphorically, 
and consider wrecks and such casualties as 
mere well-devised fictions. 

Captain Ritson was a big North-countryman, 
with a broad acreage of chest, clear grey eyes, 
and large red hands ; a sturdy, honest, self-reliant 
man, without a fear in the world. The mate, 
Mr. Cardew, by no means so pleasant to look on, 
being a little spare, thin-legged, cadaverous 
person, with yellowish eyes, sat in sullen sub- 
serviency on the very edge of his chair just 
behind the captain. The purser, a brisk, cheery, 
stout young fellow, sat deprecatingly (as if he 
thonght he ought to stand) a trifle further back 
still. 

“ Right it is, Mister Blizzard,” said the cap- 
tain, buttoning his pilot coat across his chest, 
as if preparing for an immediate gale, and 
about to order everything to be battened down. 
“Right it is, and a better wessel than the 
Shooting Star I don’t hope to see. She’s 
sound, Mr. Blizzard, I do believe, from main 
truck to keel; sound, if I may use the expres- 
sion, as a pious man’s conscience. The only 
thing that wexes me, howsomever, is that, 
having been sent for to my native place, down 





Allonby way, on very sad business” (here the 
captain held up sorrowfully an enormous hat 
covered with black crape), “I couldn’t see to 
the lading of this ’ere wessel as I generally 
likes to do with wessels I am called upon to com- 
mand.” 

“That is of no consequence at all, Captain 
Ritson,” said Mr. Blizzard, pouring out three 
glasses of sherry all in a row from a decanter 
on an inky mantelpiece near him. “ I have been 
away at Manchester, and my partner, Mr. David, 
has been very ill with a touch of pleurisy, but 
2 first mate here, Mr. Cardew, has seen to it 
a Le 

The mate nodded assent. 

“ And the cargo is——?” 

“ Agricultural implements, machinery, and 
cloth goods.” 

Mr. Blizzard referred to a ledger for this in- 
formation, as he spoke, as if he scarcely knew, in 
his multiplicity of business, whether the Shooting 
Star might not be laden with frankincense, pearls, 
gold-dust, and poll-parrots—but he would see. 

Having ascertained the fact, Mr. Blizzard 
carefully replaced the ledger, and, turning his 
back on his company, poked the fire, and con- 
sulted a large sheet almanack over the mantel- 
piece, as a sign the interview was over. 

** We sail to-morrow morning, Sunday,” said 
Captain Ritson, who was a Wesleyan, to the 
purser, as they left the office of Messrs. David 
and Blizzard; “I likes to hear the blessed 
Sabbath bells calling to one another as I go out 
of the Mersey, and the men like it; and, what’s 
more, it’s lucky. It’s like the land taking leave of 
us, as I always say, giving a sort of blessing on 
the ship; at least, I’m a plain man, and that’s 
how I take it. It’s the day I always start, 
Sunday is.” 

The purser expressed his hope that he should 
succeed in doing his duty, and pleasing the cap- 
tain and all his employers. 

“Oh, you’ll do, young man, I can see; don’t 
you be afraid. Won’t he, Mr. Cardew? Clear, 
straightforward eyes, and all aboveboard.” 

Mr. Cardew thought he would do, but he did 
not look on the purser at all. His mind was 
running on very different things. 





II. 

Joe,” said the purser’s wife, when Pennant 
returned to his little cottage at Birkenhead, and 
announced his new appointment, “ I don’t know 
how it is, but I’ve got a strong presentiment, 
and Iwish you wouldn’t go in this ship. I never 
did like ships with those sort of names. The 
best run you ever had was in the Jane Parker, 
and the worst one in the Morning Star. Stick 
to the plain names. Besides, it’s too early in 
the season. Now, do oblige me, Joe, and give 
it up. Stay for a fortnight later; get an 
Australian ship. It’s too early for Sele. lt 
is, indeed. Mrs. Thompson says so.” 

“ Jenny, my love, you’re a silly little woman. 
A pretty sailor’s wife youmake! Come, pack up 
my kit, for I’m going, that is the long and the 
short of it. Nonsense about sentiments. And 
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who is Mrs. Thompson, I should like to know ? 
Who wants her pokingher nose here? Why did 
she drive her husband away with her nagging, 
and temper, and botheration? Tell her to mind 
her own business. Pretty thing, indeed! Come, 
dear, no nonsense ; pack up my kit.” 

“ But, Joe dear, there was your photograph 
fell off the nail on Tuesday—that night I saw a 
shooting star fall close to the docks, and it wasn’t 
sent for nothing. Don’t go, Joe; don’t go.” 

“Go I must, Jenny dear, and go I shall, so 
don’t make it painful, there’s a good little 
woman. Come, I’!l go up with you now, and 
kiss George and Lizzy. won’t wake them; 
then we'll go and look out the shirts and things 
for the chest. Keep a good heart; you know 
I shall soon be back. I’ve got a nice captain, 
and a smart first mate.” 


Il. 

“ Why, Captain Thompson, who ever thought 
to have found you here, and only quartermaster?” 
said the purser, as he stood at the gangway of 
the Shooting Star, watching the fresh provisions 
brought in. “ Well, I am sorry to see you so 
reduced, sir, I am indeed. How was it?” 

The quartermaster drew him on one side with 
a oud look. He was a purple, jolly, sottish- 
looking man, with swollen features. 

“It was the grog, Joe, as did it—all the in- 
fernal grog,” he said. “I lost my last ship, the 
Red Star, and then everything went wrong; 
but I’ve struck off drinking now, Joe; I wasn’t 
fit to have a ship, that’s about it—lost myself, 
too, Joe; and here I am with my hands in the 
tar-bucket again, trying to do my dooty in that 
station of life, as the Catechism used to say.” 

* And how do you like our captain and crew, 
sir?” Pennant said, under his breath. 

* Captain’s as good a man as ever trod in shoe- 
leather—upright man, though he will have the 
work done, but the crew ain’t much, between 
ourselves. Four of them first class, the rest 
loafers and skulkers, wanting to emigrate, 
picked up on the quays, half thieves, half de- 
serters, not worth their salt. They'll all run 
when they get to Quebec. Then there’s the 
first mate, he’s a nice nigger-driver, he is— 
bound for a bad port, I think. I wouldn’t 
trust him with a ship, that’s all I can say, un- 
less it was a pirate din, that he might get on 
with, but he is smooth enough before the cap- 
tain—he takes care of that—curse him.” 

Just at that moment there came a shrill voice 
screaming curses from the shore. 

* Look alive, you skulkers there,” it eried— 
it was the mate’s voice—“ or I’ll let you know. 
We shan’t be ready by Tuesday, if you don’t 
hurry. Not a drop of grog before the work’s done, 
mind that. Tl have no infernal grumbling 
while I’m mate; and what are you doing there, 
quartermaster, idling? Mr. Purser, see at once 
if the stores are all in, and hand in the bills to 
me to give to Captain Ritson.” 

The men, ragged, sullen fellows, worked 
harder but cursed in an under breath. 

The moment the captain came on board the 





mate’s manner entirely altered. He crouched 
and whispered, and asked for orders, and spoke 
to the men with punctilious quictude. 

Cardew had some strange hold over the cap- 
tain, as the purser soon discovered ; some money 
matters; some threat, which he held over Rit- 
son’s head, about his father’s farm in Cumber- 
land; some power that the captain dreaded, 
though he tried to appear cheerful, trusting, 
and indifferent. At first tyrannical to the men, 
Cardew had now begun to conciliate them in 
every possible way, especially when Captain 
Ritson was not on deck. 

The purser was in his cabin, the twentieth 
day after the Shooting Star had started. He 
was head down at his accounts, and the luminous 
green shade over the lamp threw a golden light 
upon rows of figures and the red lines that 
divided them. He was working silently, honest 
zealous fellow that he was, when a low tap 
came at the cabin door. He leaped off his seat 
and opened the door; it was old Thompson, the 
quartermaster, who slut it after him with a sus- 
picious care. 

“Well, Thompson,” said the purser, looking 
up with an overworked and troubled expression, 
“what is it ?” 

The quartermaster sat down with a hand on 
either knee. “I tell you what it is, Mr. Pen- 
nant, between you and me there’s mischief 
brewing.” 

“Thompson, you’ve been at the rum again,” 
said the amazed purser, in a reproachful voice. 

“No, Mr. Pennant, I haven’t; no, I am 
sober as the day I was born. Never you mind 
how I learned what I am going to tell you. 
There was a time when no one dared accuse 
Jack Thompson of eavesdropping, without 
getting an answer straight between the eyes, 
and quick too; but now I’m a poor rascal no 
one cares for; only fit to mend old rope and 
patch sails, and I can stoop now to do things I 
should have been ashamed of once, even if I 
had done them, as I did this, for good.” 

There came at this moment a pert rap at the 
a and Harrison, the ship’s boy, thrust in his 

ead. 

Well, what do you' want ?” said the purser, 
in his sharp honest way. 

“If you please, sir, there’s an ice-fog coming 
on, and Mr. Cardew says the men are to have 
an extra glass of grog round as there will be 
extra watches.” 

“ Did Captain Ritson himself give the order ?” 

“No, sir; Mr. Cardew. Captain’s been up 
all night, and is gone to lie down.” 

“Tell Mr. Cardew, with my compliments, 
that the captain told me yesterday never to 
serve out rum without his special orders.” 

“ Yes, sir.” The boy left. 

“ Now, Mr. Quartermaster, let me know the 
worst. I think—I suspect—it is something about 
our first mate. This is going to be an unlucky 
voyage, I can see. Let me hear the worst, quick, 
that we may do something to stop the leak.” 

The quartermaster, a stolid man of Dutch 
temperament, and by no means to be hurried, 
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proceeded as calmly as if he were spinning a yarn 

over the galley fire. ‘ What I heard the first 

mate and the carpenter talk about only two 

hours ago was this. The ice-fog’s come on, 

and the men (a bad lot in any weather, all but 

Davis and two or three more) are beginning to 
think we’re running dangerously near the ice, 
and that we shall get nipped. ‘The mate, when 
the captain is away, encourages them in this 
idea, and the worst. of them talk now of forcing 
the captain to steer more southward, so as to 
keep clear of the ice-packs off Labrador.” 

The purser started, and uttered an exclamation 
of surprise and indignation. 

“ Belay there, Mr. Pennant,” said the quarter- 
master, forcing his sou’-wester firmer on his 
head to express hatred for the mate; “that was 
only the first entry in their log. Then they went 
on to propose sinking the ship, lashing down 
the captain and those who wouldn’t join them, 
destroying all evidence, and taking to the boats 
as soon as there was a sight of land.” 

* But what for?” 

“What for? Why for this. The first mate, 
as he let out, has had the lading of the vessel. 
Well, what did he do, with the help of some 
scoundrel friend of his, a shipping agent, but 
remove two-thirds of the nathions from the 
cases, unknown, of course, to Mr. Blizzard, and 
pile them up with old iron, unknown to the 
captain, who was away because his father was 
dying, and now they want to sink the vessel, and 
then to go home and sell the plunder. That’s 
about the size of it.” 

“Come this moment and tell the captain 
of this scoundrel,” said the purser, leaping up 
and locking his desk resolutely. 

“Now, avast heaving there, not just yet, Mr. 
Purser, by your leave; let the Ling ripen a 
little ; let me pick up what I can in the fo’ksal ; 
they don’t mind a poor old beast like me.” 

“ What’s all this?” cried a shrill, spiteful 
voice, as the door was thrust violently open. 
“‘ Where is this purser fellow ? Who is it dares 
to disobey my orders? What do you mean, 
purser, by not serving out this rum? No 
skulking here. Thompson, go on deck, see all 
made taut for the night, and the fog-bell rigged, 
or we shall be run down in this cursed fog.” 

Thompson slunk out of the cabin. 

The purser did not flinch; he took his ca 
quietly from its pee- “Mr. Cardew,” he said, 
“T only obeyed the captain’s orders, and I shall 
continue to do so till you take command of the 
vessel. I’m going on deck for a smoke before I 
turn in. Good night, sir.” 

The mate’s eyes became all at once bloodshot 
and Ps horescent with a cruel light. 

“T tell you what it is, Pennant,” he said; 
“if I was your captain, I’d maroon you on an 
iceberg before you were five hours older, and 
Td let you know first, with a good bit of pickled 
rope, what it was to disobey your superior 
officer.” 

* Good night, sir ; threatened men live long. 
And perhaps you will allow me to lock up my 


With this good-humoured defiance the purser 
ran, laughing and singing, up the cabin stairs. 

It was Sunday morning, and the ice-fog had 
lifted. The vessel had met with mere pancake 
ice, loose sheets thin as tinsel, but nothing 
more; the wind blew intensely cold as if from 
ice-fields of enormous size, but no bergs had 
been seen, and the captain, judging from the 
ship’s reckoning, en. still to make a swift 
and successful voyage, and to be the first to 
reach Quebec that season. 

The men were mustered for prayers in the 
state cabin. It was a pleasant sight to see 
them file in, two and two, so trim, with their 
blue shirts turned back from their big brown 
necks, their jaunty knotted black silk necker- 
chiefs and their snowy white trousers ; the petty 
officers in their best blue jackets, and all so de- 
corous and disciplined, as they took their pre- 
scribed seats. 

Pleasant, too, it was to see the hardy captain 
in that wild and remote sea so calmly and 
gravely reading the chapter from the Bible re- 
ating to Paul’s voyage, with an unconscious 
commanding-officer air. If the ship-boy dared 
to cough, that stern grey eye nailed him to his 
seat; if the boatswain shuffled his feet, there 
was a reproving pause between the verses ; if 
even the spray broke over the hatchway, the 
captain was down upon it. 

he purser was the last to leave the cabin 
when the service was over. As he collected 
the Bibles, the captain touched him on the 
shoulder. 

“T want a word with you, Mr. Pennant,” he 
said, sitting sorrowfully down at the table with 
his hand on his telescope, and his large prayer- 
book still open before him. “ Youare an honest, 
faithful fellow, and I want to ask you a simple 
question. Have you seen or heard anything 
lately that makes you think the first mate is 
laying double, and exciting the men to mutiny ? 

es or no?” 

“Yes, captain.” 

The captain did not lift his eyes from the 
table at this answer, but giving a slight half dis- 
dainful sigh, poured out a glass of water and 
drank it, then rose, shook the purser by the 
hand, and looked steadily in hig face. 

“Come up with me, purser, on deck,” he 
said, “and we will settle this matter at once. 
Some one has been altering the vessel’s course, 
I feel sure, since the morning. If it is the 
mate, I will put him in irons. it it cost me my 
right arm, I’ll keep him in irons. I’m a fool 
not to have seen it all before. I was warned 
about that man in Liverpool.” 
When the captain stood upon the deck, the 
chill white ice-fog was again bearing down fast 
on the Shooting Star. It was bearing down 
with a spectral gloom that was depressing in a 
sea known to be still half blocked with ice- 
ge A Sabbath calm reigned over the vessel. 
he men were lying down by the trim rope coils, 
some reading, some conversing ; not a plank but 
was clean asa pink; not a bolt-head or brass 





cabin? Thank you.” 


but shone as well as anything could shine 
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in that lurid light. The mate and carpenter 
were sitting near the wheel, looking at the 
advancing fog; at the entrance to the fo’ksal 
were some men stretched out half asleep. 

The captain said not a word, but walked 
straight up to the man at the wheel, and looked 
at the compass. 

“Why, you’re steering south,” he said, 
quietly, ‘and I told you nor’-nor’-west an hour 

go 


“T am steering as the first mate told me,” 
said the: fellow, sullenly. “I can’t steer as 
every one wants me. If it was my way, I’d 
* steer home.’ ” 

The first mate, as the man said this, came up 
and took the wheel from him insolently, as if in 
defiance of the captain. 

“ Jackson’s steering right,” he said. 

“ Right you call it,” said the captain, storm- 
ing. “ I’m a plain man, and I like plain dealing. 
Mr. Cardew, I’ve had enough of your lying 
tricks; let go the wheel, sir, and go to your 
cabin. Consider yourself under arrest for mu- 
tinous conduct. Purser, you are witness; take 
this man down.” 

Cardew still refused to let go the wheel. 
With the quickness of thought, the captain felled 
him with a blow; in a moment the deck seemed 
alive with shouting and leaping men. Five 
sailors threw themselves on the captain, three 
on the purser. The mutiny had broken out at 
last. A cruel yell rang from stem to stern. All 
who favoured the captain were in a moment, 
with curses and cruel threats, overpowered and 
bound to the mast and rigging. 

“Now, Captain Ritson,” said Cardew, as he 
rose with a yellow face, down which the blood 
streamed, and advanced to where the captain 
stood bound and pale with rage, “vou see I am 
stronger than you thought. If I chose, I could 
at once let you overboard with a rope and freeze 
= to death; I could have you pelted with 

ottles, or put an end to in some other agreeable 
way ; but I shall spare you now, to pay you out 
better for that blow met 9 other indignities. Last 
- you refused to join me in my sensible 
scheme for baffling the rascals who expose us to 
danger and then underpay us. Now I will not 
accept your partnership. Oh, you’re a rash, 
violent man, though you are so pious; where’s 
your Providence now? Come, my boys, leave 
these fools, and get out the wine; we’ll have a 
—_ to-night, for to-morrow we shall be on 
shore, and, perhaps, starting again for England. 
Come, get out this man’s brandy. We'll have 
a night of it. It’s cold enough for these fellows, 
ain’t it? But itll make them warm seeing us 
drinking.” 

That night, as the liquor went round, and the 
songs circulated among the mutineers to the 
doleful accompaniment of the monotonous and 
funeral fog-bell, the captain and seven friends 
lying bound against the frozen shrouds, the 
vapour lifted for a moment eastward and dis- 
closed an aurora borealis, that lit up all the 
horizon with a majestic fan of crimson and 
phosphorescent light that darted upward its 





keen rays, and throbbed and quivered with 
almost supernatural splendour. The electric 
lustre lit the pale faces of the captain and his 
fellow-prisoners. 

“Why, here are the merry dancers,” said the 
first mate, now somewhat excited by drinking, 
as he walked up to the captain, and waved a 
smoking hot Sos of grog before his face. 
“ Why, I'll be Kanged if they ain’t the blessed 
angels dancing for joy because you and your 
brother saints will so soon jointhem. What do 
ae think of Providence by this time, Ritson, 
e p”? 

The mutineers put their glasses together, and 
laughed hideously at this. 

“Just as I always did. God watches us at 
sea as well as by land,” was the captain’s calm 
reply. “I'd rather even now be bound here, 
than change my conscience with yours, Cardew. 
I’m a plain man, and I mean it when I say that 
it’s no worse dying here than at home in a 
feather-bed. It is less hard to part with the 
world here.” 

“Oh, if you’re satisfied, lam. Here, glasses 
round to drink to the Pious Captain. All his 

ang are here but that boy, that little devil 
Raho ; search for him everywhere, men ; he 
mustn’t be left ; if he is in the hold, smoke him 
out with brimstone; never mind if he doesn’t 
come out, he’ll have his gruel if you keep the 
hatches well down.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” was the reply, with a brutal 
and disgusting laugh; and away the men went 
on their search, eager as boys for a rat-hunt. 

An hour after, all but the watch to toll the 
fog-bell, the mutineers on board the Shooting 
Star were sunk into a drunken and wallowing 
sleep. That night, from time to time, Captain 
Ritson kept his men’s hearts up with cheerful 
words ; the cold was hard to bear, but they sur- 
vived it. When day broke, they all united in 
prayer that God would allow them to die soon 
and together. They had sunk into a torpid 
semi-sleep, when the sound of a gun through 
the fog, in the distance, aroused them. At the 
same moment, the loud taunting voice of the 
mate awoke the bound men to a sense of their 
misery and despair. 

“Good morning, Captain Ritson,” said the 
mate. ‘Lord, lads, how chopfallen that smart 
fellow the purser is, and look at those A.B. 
sailors, who used to sneer at you, and call you 
skulkers, and loafers, and Cental dregs. 
How our fat friend the quartermaster must miss 
his grog; hard, isn’t it? Captain Ritson, it is 
my painful duty to inform you (lower the two 
boats there, quick, men, and stave the third) 
that we are about to leave this ship, which will 
sink, as I am informed by my excellent friend 
the carpenter here, almost exactly three hours 
after our departure. A more pliant disposition 
and a more graceful concession to those business 
arrangements, in which I solicited your co- 
operation, would have led to very different 
results ; gentlemen, that gun is from a ves- 
sel lying off the ice-field which we are now 
skirting; that vessel will take us up. How 
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about that blow now? We have moncy enough 
to pay for our passage. Farewell. Lower the 
boats there. Captain Ritson, I have the honour 
of wishing you a pleasant voyage te heaven.” 

Captain Ritson made no answer till the boats 
were lowered. “God will avenge us, if it 
seemeth good to Him,” was the only malediction 
he uttered. ‘“ Men, I thank God that I still 
trust in His mercy, and, worst come to the worst, 
I am ready to die.” 

“So am I,” said the purser, “ if I could only 
first look up and see that yellow rascal dangling 
at the yard-arm.” 

 Tt’s all up with us,” said the quartermaster. 
“T only wish the black villains had given us one 
noggin round before they left.” 

An hour passed, the last sound of the receding 
boats had died away. The sailors began to 
groan and lament their fate. 

“Have you any hope left, Captain Ritson, 
now ?” said the purser in a melancholy voice. 
“Oh, Jenny, Jenny, my dear wife, I shall never 
see you again.” 

“As for my wife,” said the quartermaster, 
“it’s no great loss. I’m thinking more of my- 
self. Oh, those villains.” 

“T have no hope,” said the captain, bravely, 
“but Iam ready to die. I trust in the mercy 
of God. He will do the best for us, and he 
will guard my poor children.” 

Just then, like a direct answer from Heaven, 
the fog grew thinner and thinner, and the sun 
shone through with a cold yellow lustre, show- 
ing the line of land for miles; alas! it was not 
land, but ice-pack, miles of it, rising into 
mountainous bergs, green as emerald, blue as 
sapphire, golden as crysolite, and stretching away 
into snow-plains and valleys. The nearest cliffs 
were semi-transparent, and glistened with pris- 
matic colours, but in the distance they merged 
again into cold clinging fog. The nearest ice 
was about two miles off. 

The captain looked at his companions, and 
they at him, but they did not speak, their hearts 
were so full, for the water could be now heard 
gurgling and bubbling upward in the hold. 

“We have two hours more to live, and let us 
spend it,” said the captain, bravely, “ in prepar- 
ing for death. After al, it is better than dying of 
cold and hunger, and it is only the death us sailors 
have been taught to expect at any moment.” 

“T shouldn’t care if it was not for my poor 
old mother,” said one of the sailors, “ but now 
she’ll have to go on the parish. Oh, it’s hard, 
bitter hard.” 

“Fie, man,” said the captain, with his un- 
quenchable courage, “have I not my children, 
and the purser his wife. What must be, must 
be—bear it like a man.” 

At that moment a shrewd boyish face showed 
itself round the corner of the cabin stairs, and 
the next instant up leaped and danced Harrison, 
the ship’s boy, with a sharp carving-knife in his 
hand. He capered for joy round the captain, 
and was hailed with a tremendous shout of 
delight and welcome as he released the men one 
by one, beginning with his master. 





“They thought I was in the hold,” he said, 
“didn’t they? but I was hiding under the 
captain’s sofa all the time, and there I lay till I 
was sure they were gone. The vessel’s filling 
fast, Captain Ritson; there is no time to lose. 
Hurrah !” 

“It is quite true,” said the purser, as he re- 
turned from below with the captain. “We 
have one hour, no more, to rig a raft in, so to 
it, my lads, with a will. The leak’s too far gone, 
and we’ve not hands enough to make the pumps 
tell on it.” 

The men were shaking hands all round, in- 
toxicated with joy at their escape. 

“Come men, enough ofthat. I’ma plain man, 
and what I say I mean,” said the captain, already 
himself. “ We’re not out of the wood yet, so 
don’t holler. Come, set to at the raft, and get 
all the biscuits and junk those villains have left. 
I shall be the last man to leave the wessel, 
I shan’t leave her at all till she begins to settle 
down. Purser, get some sails for tents. Quar- 
termaster, you look tothe grub. Harrison, you 
collect the spars for the men; Davis, you see 
the work is strong and sure. It isn’t the coast 
I should choose to land on; but any port in a 
storm, you know ; and, purser, you get two or 
three muskets and some powder and shot. We 
may have to live on sea-birds for a day or two, 
till God sends us deliverance, death, or a ship ; 
that is our alternative. Come, to work.” 

The raft was made in no time. But the stores 
proved scanty. The scoundrel mate had thrown 
overboard, spoiled, or carried off, all but three 
days’ provision of meat, biscuit, and rum. The 
captain had almost to be forced from the vessel. 
They had not got half a mile away when the 
great ice-pack closed upon it, just as she was 
sinking. As the Shooting Star slowly settled 
down, Captain Ritson took off his cap and stood 
for a moment bareheaded. 

“There,” said he, “goes as good a wessel 
as ever passed the Mersey lights; as long as 
she floated she’d have done Messrs. David and 
Blizzard credit.” 

“Good-bye old Shooting Star,” said the men. 
“Tf ever a man deserved the gallows, it’s that 
first mate of ours.” 

The raft reached the shore safely. 

“JT take possession of this ’ere floating pack,” 
said the captain, good humouredly, to keep up 
the men’s spirits, as he leaped on the ice, “in 
the name of her blessed Majesty, and I beg to 
christen it Ritson’s Island, if it is an island ; 
but if it is joined on to the mainland, we’ll wait 
and see what the mainland is. I wonder if 
there are many bears, or puffins, or white foxes, 
on it. And now let’s rig the tents, and then 
we’ll measure out the food.” 

The next day brought no hope. The pack 
proved to be of enormous size, and a deep ice- 
fog prevented its complete exploration. The food 
was fast decreasing. The few penguins on the 
pack would not come within shot. Once they 
saw a white bear, but it dived, and appeared no 
more. The men’s hearts began to smk; half 
the spars had been used up tor the fires; one 
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day more and the fuel would be gone; the rum 
gone; the meat gone. Frost and starvation 
awaited them. There were now murmurs. Once 
the captain came on two of the sailors who were 
crying like children ; another time he observed 
the men’s fierce and hungry looks, as they 
watched the quartermaster cowering under the 
tent, and he knew too well what those savage 
fires in their hollow eyes indicated. 

“It must come to the casting of lots for one 
of us,” he heard them whisper. “ Every hour 
we can pull on gets us more chance of.a ship.” 

The next day the purser shot two penguins, 
and ate greedily of the nauseous flesh. The 
fourth day the provisions were exhausted at 
the first meal. then Captain Ritson stood up, 
his musket in his hand, for he had all this time 
kept watch at night like the other men, and 
shared every labour and privation. The quar- 
termaster was lamenting his fate. 

“Tf this voyage had only turned out well,” 
he said, “I might have got a ship again; for 
the firm promised me a ship again if I only 
kept from drink and did my duty; and this 
time I have done it by them, and I should have 
saved the vessel if it hadn’t been for this 
mutiny.” 

Captain Ritson began : 

“ Mr. Quartermaster, silence. This is no time 
for crying over spilt milk. I don’t wish to hurt 
your feelings, for you’re an honest man, though 
you sometimes rather overdid the grog. I’m a 
plain man, and I mean what I say, and what I 
say is this—here we are, and we don’t know 
whether it is berg or mainland, and no food left 
—not acrumb. Now, whatis to bedone? We 
hear the bear growl, and the fox yelp; but if 
we can’t shoot them, that won’t help us much. 
We must spend all to-day in trying for the main- 
land ; if we find the sea to the eastward, we must 
then turn back, commit ourselves to God, who 
directs al! things in the heavens above and the 
earth beneath (you all heard me read that on 
Sunday, and I needn’t repeat it), and take to the 
raft, whatever happens. But there’s one thing 
I have to say, as a plain man, and that is—if 
any coward here dares even whisper the word 
‘ cannibalism,’ I'll shoot him dead with this gun 
I hold in my hand, and mean to hold day and 
night. Weare Christian men, mind; and no 
misery shall make wild beasts of us, while I am 
alive captain—so mind that.” 

The exploration destroyed the men’s last hope. 
The mile’s painful march only served to prove 
that wide tracts of sea, full of shaking ice, lay 
between the pack and the shore. 

“T see something ahead like a man’s body,” 
said the purser, who had volunteered to climb 
an eminence and report if any vessel could be 
discerned. “ It is partly covered with snow, and 
it lies on the edge of a deep hole in the ice.” 

The party instantly made for it. Harrison, 
being light of foot, was the first to reach it, and 
to shout : 

_ “Oh, captain! captain! come here ; its Phil- 
lips, the carpenter, that went away with the 


rata 29 
mate. 


And soit was. They all recognised the hard 
bad face. An empty bottle lay by the body. 

“I see it all,” said the captam. “He got 
drunk, he lagged behind, and they lost him in 
the fog. Some vessel has taken them off.” 

“TI wish it had been the mate,” said the 
purser. 

As he spoke, a huge black head emerged for 
a moment from the water, and all the men fell 
back, and cried it was the devil come for the 
carpenter. 

“ Nonsense, you flock of geese,” said the cap- 
tain; “it was only a black seal. 1 only wish 
he’d show again, and we’d have a shot at him; 
he’d keep us fortwo days. Now then, push on, 
for we must get on the raft and into the open 
sea before dark, and the Lord guide and help 
us.” 

Slowly and silently the melancholy band, with 
only two sound-hearted men left among them, 
the captain and the purser, ascended the last 
snow hill leading to the shore, where the raft 
and the tents had been left six hours before. 
The sun, a globe of crimson fire, was setting 
bebind banks of grey and ominous mist. Two 
of the men were now frostbitten in the cheeks, 
and lay down to be rubbed with snow by their 
companions. 

The captain strode forward alone to the top 
of the hill to reconnoitre. He was seen by them 
all striding forward till he reached the summit, 
but slowly now, for that giant of a man was 
faint with hunger and fatigue. The men sat 
down waiting for him to return, and rubbing 
themselves with snow. He returned slower 
than he had ascended, feeble andsilent. He did 
not look his companions straight in the face, 
but wrung his hands, pulled his sou’-wester 
over his eyes, and sat down by the tired men. 
Then he rose gravely, with his old impregnable 
courage, and said: 

“Men, I bring you bad news; but bear it 
like Christians. It’s all sent for a good purpose. 
Our raft has been carried off by a flow of drift 
ice. We have only a few hours to live. ma 
plain man, and mean what I say. Let us die 
with a good heart, and without repining. It is 
not our own fault as to this.” 

Two of the men uttered yells of despair, 
and threw themselves on the ground; the rest 
seemed to actually grow smaller, and shrink 
together in their hopeless despair. The purser 
rocked to and fro, holding his head between his 
hands. The quartermaster shook with the cold, 
and turned purple with fear. The boy burst 
into an agony of tears. 

“Come, men, let us light a fire,” said Captain 
Ritson. “Weare not women. Let us collect 
any remaining wood, and, having prayed toge- 
ther, and committed ourselves into His hands 
(the captain took off his hat and looked up- 
wards), let us sleep, and in that sleep, if it is 
His will, death will take us.” 

But nothing could rouse them now. The 

urser, and the purser only, had strength enough 
eft to collect the few pieces of driftwood out- 





side the tents. It was like digging one’s own 
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rave, as the night began to fall, and shut out | The muffled-up sailor-looking men took seats 


the white cliffs and desolate tracts of ice. __ 

“Light it, Pennant,” said the captain, “ while 
we kneel round and commit ourselves to Him 
who never leaves the helm, though he may 
seem to sometimes when the storm hides Him.” 

The fire crackled and spluttered ; then it rose 
in a thin wavering flame. 

“ Before this is burnt out, messmates, we shall 
have started on another voyage, and pray God 
we get safely to port. Now, then, load all the 
muskets, and fire them at the third signal I give. 
If there is any vessel within two miles off the 
they may perhaps hear us. One, two, 
three.” 

Thedischarge of the five guns broke the ghastly 
stillness with a crashing explosion, which seemed 
to rebound and spread from cliff to cliff till 
it faded far away in the northern solitudes, where 
death only reigned in eternal silence, and amid 
eternal snow. 

“There goes our last hope,” said the captain ; 
“but I am thankful I can still say, His will be 
done ; and I trust my children to His mercy.” 

“My wife don’t need much praying for,” said 
the quartermaster. “She'll fig 
bet.” 

Just then the purser, who had been staring at 
the horizon, trying to pierce the gloom to the 
right, leaped on his feet, shouted, screamed, 
cried,embraced the captain, and danced and flung 
up his hat. 

Every one turned round and looked where he 
was looking. There they saw a light sparkle, and 
then a red light blaze up, and then a rocket 
mount in a long tail of fire till it discharged a 
nosegay of coloured stars. It was a ship 
answering their light. Then came the booming 
sound of a ship’s gun. It was a vessel lying off 
the pack, and they were saved. 

An hour’s walk (they were all strong enough 
now) brought the captain and his men to the 
vessel’s side. The ship was only three miles 
off along the shore, but the fog had hidden 
it from them when they returned to lay down 
and die. 


c=) 


As honest rough hands pressed theirs and | 


helped them up the vessel’s side, and honest 
brown faces smiled welcome, and food was held 
out, and thirty sailors at once broke into a cheer 
that scared the wolves on the opposite shore, 
Captain Ritson said : 

“Thank God, friends, for this kindness. I’m 
a plain man, and I mean what I say: but my 
heart’s too full now to tell you all I feel. Purser, 
I did lose hope just now, when I saw the raft 
carried away.” 

One autumn afternoon, four months later, 
three men entered Mr. Blizzard’s office and 
inquired for that gentleman. 

“He is engaged just now,” said a new clerk 
(the rest had left), and pointing to an inner 
lass door that stood ajar. “ Engaged with 
aptain Cardew, of the Morning Star ; he sails 


! 


ht her way, 1) 


|near the half-open door, through which came 
| low words of talk. 

‘* Ritson was too reckless,” said a disagree- 
iable voice, “and quite lost his head in 
' danger.” 
| “No doubt,” said another voice. “Take 
/ another glass of sherry, captain. Do you like a 
dry wine ?” 

“The purser, too, was not very honest, I 

fear, and very careless about the stores. By- 
the-by, did I ever tell you about that drunken 
quartermaster, Thompson, losing that ship of 
org: the Red Star, off the Malabar coast. He 
/had just returned from Quebec, so Pennant 
| told me, who sailed with him. He had been 
| sotting at Quebec, and, when the vessel was 
' ready to start, he said he wouldn’t go. They 
'found him obstinate drunk. Will you believe 
| it, he remained drunk the whole voyage till 
they came and told him he was near Glasgow. 
Then he leaped up, shaved himself, put on his 
best coat and a white tie, and went on shore to 
| see our agents, old Falconer and Johnson, fresh 
|; as paint. Ha! ha!” 
he other voice laughed too. It was Mr. 
| Blizzard, from his throne of large capital; he 
| was probably about to replace a ledger, and 
| consult the almanack, as he had done that after- 
‘noon four months before. 
/_ “You must make a better voyage with the 
| Morning Star than Captain Ritson did with his 
unfortunate vessel,” said Mr. Blizzard. ‘ Don’t 
be afraid of the sherry.” 

But Cardew onerteat that glass of sherry, 
for the door just then bursting open, dashed 
the glass to pieces in his hand, and Captain 
Ritson seized hie by the throat. 

* T’m a plain man, Mr. Blizzard, sir,” he said, 
“and I mean what I say; but if ever there 
was a mutinous, thieving, lying, false, shark- 
hearted scoundrel, it is this man who sunk the 
Shooting Star, and left me and the purser, and 
six more of us, to die off Labrador on the ice- 
pack. Purser! bring in that policeman, and 
we'll have justice done.” 

At the next assizes, Cardew was sentenced 
to nine years’ transportation for frauds on the 
house of David and Bliseard, and for conspiring 
to sink the Shooting Star, and part of her crew, 
off the coast of Labrador. A Liverpool paper, 
a few months ago, mentioned that a bush- 
ranger of the same name had been shot in an 
encounter with the mounted police. As the 
name is not a common one, the bushranger 
and the mate were probably the same persons. 

The firm tried the quartermaster with another 
vessel, and he acquitted himself well; and as for 
Ritson, he is now the most respected captain 
in their service. 
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